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WARS OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


| his series of actual wartime combat films— 

JL spanning this century’s wars from World War I 
to Korea to Vietnam—is for the action- oriented 
viewer who wants to see action, not just read about it. 
These fascinating films feature actual combat footage, 
filmed as the historic battles were fought! 


SPECIAL: Order either set of 5 video tapes 
for the special price of $180 and save almost 
$30. Order all 10 tapes for only $350 and 
save almost $75! You’ll get over 13 hours of 
fascinating video viewing! 


WORLD WAR I 3 Parts, 

95 Minutes, $44.95 

Rare footage completely documents 
America’s involvement—even the Siberian 
Expeditionary Force! 

PACIFIC ACTION 4 Parts 

90 Minutes, $44.95 

The jungle campaigns, island hopping, the 
great sea battles. Fascinating infantry, naval, 
and air combat—plus captured Japanese 
footage! 

CAPTURED NAZI FILMS 3 Parts, 

PACKAGE #2 90 Minutes, $44.95 

Fascinating captured German newsreels 
show the Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe in 
action across Europe and in Russia. 

BIG RED ONE 2 Parts, 

& RED BULL DIVISIONS 62 Minutes, $39.95 

Follow the two famed Army divisions from 
North Africa to the dash for Berlin, 

BATTLEFIELD EUROPE 3 Parts, 

70 Minutes, $39.95 

The U.S. 3rd Army and 82nd Airborne from 
Anzio to the Battle of the Bulge. Follow 
Patton’s and “Slim Jim” Gavin's soldiers. 

OUR ORIGINAL FIVE FILMS 
D-DAY PACKAGE 3 Parts, 

52 Minutes, $39.95 

Superb combat footage of the greatest 
amphibious invasion in history! 


CAPTURED NAZI WAR FILMS 3 Parts, 

PACKAGE #1 53 Minutes, $39.95 

Nazi forces prove their supremacy in the 
early days of World War II: Poland, 
Sevastapol, Kursk. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 2 Parts, 

62 Minutes, $39.95 

Frontline action includes tank and artillery 
barrages and air strikes. From Sicily to the 
breakout to Rome. 


TARGET FOR TODAY 3 Parts, 

91 Minutes, $44.95 

Experience the thrill of being a B-17 “Flak 
Jockey" with the U.S. 8th Air Force 
bombing Germany. 

THE TRUE GLORY 2 Parts, 

91 Minutes, $44.95 

GIs, Tommies, Poles, and Free French 
narrate their own stories of the D-Day 
invasion and push toward the Rhine. 
SPECIAL: Order either set of 5 video tapes 
for the special price of $190 and save more 
than $30. Order all 10 tapes for only $370 
and save more than $75! You’ll get over 13 
hours of fascinating video viewing! 

SEA STRIKE 4 Parts, 

75 Minutes $44.95 

U.S. and Nazi footage reveals the action on 
all fronts, including U-boat wolf packs. 

CAPTURED NAZI FILMS #3 4 Parts, 

100 Minutes, $44.95 

Nazi newsreels show the war from the 
German side: the Eastern Front, Poland, 
and Holland. 

NORTH AFRICA 1 Part, 

80 Minutes, $44.95 

U.S. and British films document desert 
warfare from the Allied landings in 1942 to 


BATTLEFIELD EUROPE #2 7 Parts, 

95 Minutes, $44.95 

Patton’s Seventh Army, Lancaster bombers, 
and Nazi V-1 “doodlebugs." 

VIETNAM 3 Parts, 

65 Minutes, $44.95 

Ground and air combat action in Southeast 
Asia. 

GREAT LEADERS OF 3 Parts, 

WORLD WAR II 90 Minutes, $44.95 

Admiral Chester Nimitz and General 
Douglas MacArthur reverse Japanese 
aggression in the Pacific. 

WAR TRIALS 1 Part, 

70 Minutes, $44.95 

U.S. government documentaries of the 
Nuremberg War Trials. 

BATTLE OF BRITAIN 2 Parts, 

75 Minutes, $44.95 

The Luftwaffe battles the Royal Air Force 
after the fall of France. Great aerial action. 
PACIFIC ACTION #2 3 Parts, 

75 Minutes, $44.95 
The entire Pacific War from Pearl Harbor to 
the death of FDR. 

THE KOREAN WAR 2 Parts, 

75 Minutes, $44.95 

Rare film footage of the early days of the 
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T his series of actual wartime combat filn 
spanning this century’s wars from Worl 
to Korea to Vietnam — is for the action- orier 
viewer who wants to see action, not just reac 
These fascinating films feature actual combal 
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for the special price of $180 and save almost 
$30. Order all 10 tapes for only $350 and 
save almost $75! You’ll get over 13 hours of 
fascinating video viewing! 

WORLD WAR I 3 Parts, 

95 Minutes, $44.95 

Rare footage completely documents 
America's involvement—even the Siberian 
Expeditionary Force! 
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great sea battles. Fascinating infantry, naval, 
and air combat—plus captured Japanese 
footage! 
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Fascinating captured German newsreels 
show the Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe in 
action across Europe and in Russia. 
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& RED BULL DIVISIONS 62 Minutes, $39.95 

Follow the two famed Army divisions from 
North Africa to the dash for Berlin, 
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70 Minutes, $39.95 

The U.S. 3rd Army and 82nd Airborne from 
Anzio to the Battle of the Bulge. Follow 
Patton’s and “Slim Jim” Gavin’s soldiers. 

OUR ORIGINAL FIVE FILMS 
D-DAY PACKAGE 3 Parts, 

52 Minutes, $39.95 

Superb combat footage of the greatest 
amphibious invasion in history! 

CAPTURED NAZI WAR FILMS 3 Parts, 
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Nazi forces prove their supremacy in the 
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Be Sure to Specify VHS or Beta 


□ World War I Package, $44.95 

□ Pacific Action, $44.95 

□ Captured Nazi Films #2, $44.95 
0 Big Red One & Red Bull, $39.95 
0 Battlefield Europe, $39.95 

□ Above 5 video tapes lor $180.00 

□ D-Day Package, $39.95 

□ The Italian Campaign, $39.95 

□ Captured Nazi Film #1, $39.95 
O Target for Today, $44.95 

□ The True Glory, $44.95 

, □ Above 5 video tapes for $180.00 

□ All 10 video tapes for $350.00 


□ Sea Strike, $44.95 

□ Captured Nazi Films #3, $44.95 

□ North Africa, $44.95 

□ Battlefield Europe #2, $44.95 

□ Vietnam, $44.95 

□ Above 5 video tapes for $190.00 

□ Great Leaders of WWII, $44,95 

□ War Trials, $44.95 

□ Battle of Britain, $44.95 
D Pacific Action #2, $44.95 

□ The Korean War, $44.95 

□ Above 5 video tapes lor $190.00 

□ All 10 video tapes for $370.00 


□ SPECIAL: All 20 video tapes lor $680.00 

Add $2.50 for postage. 
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A Great Gift Idea 

This Holiday Season! 





Give the gift that won’t be 
lost with the moment. 

L et the memory of your gift linger throughout this 
year with a WORLD WAR II subscription. Few 
other gifts will delight and intrigue the soldier or 
history buff on your shopping list like the big, 
action-packed issues of WORLD WAR II they’ll receive six 
times a year. 

WORLD WAR II explores the agony and the triumph with 
startling photos and combat art. Every article is beautifully 
illustrated and expertly told by some of the best-known his¬ 
torians. Take your friends to the Battles of Midway and 
Kohima ... let them watch the Fall of France, and experience 
the last 8 days of the War from German eyes .. . take them 
to our Armaments department and the hidden activities of 
Undercover. They’ll meet the fascinating personalities behind 
the action, and read reviews of the latest WWIl books. 

Use the Gift Subscription Order Card attached or send 
your orders on plain paper to: WORLD WAR II, P.O. Box 
830, Leesburg, VA 22075. No need to send money—just 
include your name and address,- we’ll be glad to bill you. Plus, 
we’ll send a card announcing each gift. 

Be sure to enter your gift 
orders today! 
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6 EDITORIAL 

8 ARMAMENT 
Two approaches to achiev¬ 
ing a fissionable product 
marked the super-secret 
Manhattan Project. Japan 
felt the brunt of both. 

By Lawrence M. Greenberg 

10 PERSONALITY 
Both eccentric and visionary, 
Orde Wingate irritated 
many a fellow officer—but 
he got things done. 

By Timothy Baker Shutt 

12 UNDERCOVER 
When one of their leaders 
was seized by the Gestapo, 
Polish Resistance fighters 
who once were Boy Scouts 
took their fight to the 
streets of Warsaw. 

By Roman T. Gerlach 

52 BOOKS 
Combat historian Forrest 
Pogue’s final volume on 
George C. Marshall is a 
classic in biography and 
military history. 

By Alexander S. Cochran, Jr. 


18 FATEFUL PATHWAY CLEARLY MARKED 

By Wayne M. Dzwonchyk 

Unprepared, swollen with refugees from the east, 
Dresden suffered a fire storm late in the war that raised 
new Allied debate over the goals of strategic bombing. 


26 EARLY DECISION IN THE DESERT 

By Raymond Callahan 

Montgomery’s watershed victory at El Alamein stemmed 
from an early and decisive victory by another British 
commander, Sir Claude J.E. Auchinleck. 


34 FULL OFFENSIVE RESTRICTED 

By Foster McLeod 

A secret for three decades, the Allied code-breaking 
operation known as ULTRA contributed heavily to vic¬ 
tory in North Africa, the vast Atlantic and at Normandy. 


42 IMPREGNABLE PACIFIC BASTION 

By Charles E. Kirkpatrick 

Rabaul looked impregnable to the Allied forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, and rightly so. Still, a way was found 
to deal with the mighty Japanese bastion. 


COVER: Gathering intelli¬ 
gence data on the foe—put 
in simplest form, determin¬ 
ing what the enemy is 
about—has been one of 
warfare’s major problems 
from time immemorial. In 
this wartime German pho¬ 
tograph, a member of 
Erwin Rommel’s vaunted 
Afrika Korps peers from a 
rocky emplacement across 
the North African desert 
floor, attempting to discern 
the movement of the British 
Eighth Army of General 
Bernard L. Montgomery 
before the Battle of El Ala¬ 
mein (story, Page 26). 
ABOVE: With the British 
attacking the beleaguered 
"Desert Fox” from one 
direction, their American 
Allies invaded from the 
other in the "Torch” opera¬ 
tion of November 1942. 
Here, a battlefleet of Amer¬ 
ican Army Sherman tanks 
assembles to engage the 
once-feared German panzers. 
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Are you as informed as you’d like to be 
about all the great events and movements 
of your lifetime? 


For the first time: a sweeping, detailed survey of 
the significant events of our century — 
by a conservative . And one who manages 
to be both stylish and blunt 

Rarely does a work of history receive from major publications the un¬ 
bridled enthusiasm that is greeting Modem Times. Still less often does . . . 

such a book by a conservative enjoy this kind of reception. A long, leisurely £ 



The \Wd from 


“A bold and capacious mind is required for what Paul Johnson has undertaken in 
this book: a history of the world during the last 60 years, taking in all continents 
and major countries. Fortunately, the author possesses in abundance the qualities 

necessary to the enterprise... .unites historical and critical consciousness_ 

Johnson is most interested throughout in drawing conclusions, many of them pro¬ 
vocative, from his materials. He stands in the train of those historians of the last 
two centuries for whom historical writing seemed profitless unless it yielded up 
revelations and judgments pertinent to the world around us.... By far the greater 
part of Mr. Johnson’s book is concerned with.. .the will to power.. .It is in this 
light that Mr. Johnson sees the rise, commencing with Lenin, of ‘gangster- 
statesmen.’ Among them he includes most prominently Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler 
and Mao Zedong. In Mr. Johnson’s view, Lenin was by far the most influential 
...A good deal of Mr. Johnson’s book is devoted to tracing the spread of 
Leninism, and all its ramifications, in the world. Ordinarily we sharply distinguish 
communism from what became known as fascism. But he sees the distinction as 
being without much difference. All the founding fathers of totalitarianism, Hitler 
and Mussolini included, were socialists in principle.. .There are 20 closely-packed 
chapters in the book, and I must content myself with a modest selection to convey 
its riches... .we can take a great deal of intellectual pleasure in his book, which is 
a truly distinguished work of history.” — Robert Nisbet, page 1, NY Times 
Book Review 

“Brilliant, densely textured, intellectually challenging.. .skillfully com¬ 
pressed... powerfully cautionary book.” — Edmund Fuller, Wall St. 
Journal 

“Rip-roaring survey of the pathology of modern relativism.. .provo¬ 
cative.” — Time 

“Delicious.. .Johnson’s verdicts on historical figures are shrewd and 
unsparing. He calls Gandhi a ‘sorcerer’s apprentice’ whose rhetoric of 
nonviolence was ‘nonsense,’ given the turmoil he ignited... .About 
American affairs Johnson is extremely keen. He speaks contemptuously 
of ‘the Watergate witch-hunt,’ brought about by people in the 
media... .he is not fooled by the favorable publicity the ‘activist’ (read: 
leftist) judiciary has received at home.. .But he ends on a note of hope, 
seeing ‘palimpsests of freedom’ amid the destruction.” — Joseph 
Sobran, National Review 


How to get this massive 
$27.95 volume FREE 


read” of 817 pages □ 54 
pages of Source Notes 
□ 29-page subject and 
proper-name Index 



How do you score 
on men and events? 

Fill in the blanks with the people Paul Johnson 
is referring to: 

“The_invasion [of Washington], one visiting 

statesman observed, was ‘like watching the Borgia 
brothers take over a respectable north Italian town’.” 
(Page 614) 

“In the atomic field Soviet agents included Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. Morton Sobell, David Greenglass, 

Harry Gold, _ (alias Alexander Stevens), to 

whom Whittaker Chambers acted as courier, and 
Jacob Golos, as well as Klaus Fuchs, who had been 
cleared by British security.” (Page 458) 

“Yet _ was not a statist. He said he was 

against any attempt ‘to smuggle fascism into America 
through the back door’. On many issues he was a 
liberal. ... He did not make anti-Semitic jokes, like 
Woodrow Wilson and his wife or Franklin Roosevelt. 
To a very wide spectrum of educated American opin¬ 
ion, he was the leading American public man...” 
(Page 243) 

History Without Tears 

We stick with many a book because it’s good for us, 
because we ought to read it. Modern Times is a 
welcome change, compulsively readable. As the snip¬ 
pets above suggest, Paul Johnson is a pleasure to read. 


How the Club Works 

Every 4 weeks (13 times a year) you get a free copy of the 
Club Bulletin, which offers you the Featured Selection plus a 
good choice of Alternates — all of interest to conservatives. ★ 
If you want the Featured Selection, do nothing. It will come 
automatically. ★ If you don’t want the Featured Selection, or 
you do want an Alternate, indicate your wishes on the handy 
card enclosed with your Bulletin and return it by the deadline 
date. * The majority of Club books will be offered at 20-50% 
discounts, plus a charge for shipping and handling. ★ As 
soon as you buy and pay for 3 books at regular Club prices, 
your membership may be ended at any time, either by you or 
by the Club, ★ If you ever receive a Featured Selection 
without having had 10 days to decide it you want it, you may 
return it at Club expense for full credit. ★ Good service. No 
computers! ★ The Club will offer regular Superbargains, 
mostly at 70-90% discounts plus shipping and handling. 
Superbargains do NOT count toward fulfilling your Club 
obligation, but do enable you to buy fine books at giveaway 
prices. ★ Only one membership per household. 


CONSERVATivE /!! BOOK CLUB 


15 Oakland Avenue • Harrison, NY 10528 

Please accept my membership in the Club and send me, free and 
postpaid, Paul Johnson's “truly distinguished work of history,” Modern 
Times. I agree to buy 3 additional books at regular Club prices over the 
next 18 months. I also agree to the Club rules spelled out in this coupon. 
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A 'wheedling, irreverent young Dane was the Abwehr’s 
pet spy in England for nearly five wartime years. 



T he German Abwehr, 
or military intelligence 
apparatus, was happy with 
the slim young man some¬ 
times known as "Schmidt- 
Hansen,” a native of the 
Danish Jutland. His face, 
wrote one of the Abwehr’s 
interviewers, was "fine and 
energetic, all his features 
and manners testifying to a 
good upbringing.” 

As further qualification, 
so far as the Abwehr was 
concerned, he had a good 
record as a prewar Nazi in 
his native land. Finally, he 
spoke English. 

In no time flat, Hansen 
was paired with a pro-Nazi 
Swede named Goesta Caro- 
li, and on the night of Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1940—at the 
height of the Battle of Brit¬ 
ain—they stepped out of a 
black-painted Heinkel above 
the timeless 13th-century 
cathedral town of Salisbury, England. 

Their parachutes floated them 
down into a grove outside of town, 
but young Hansen landed in a tree. 
Cutting himself loose from the chute’s 
rigging, he then fell to the ground and 
broke an ankle. 

They stuck together, found a doctor 
and had Hansen’s ankle set in a cast. In 
three days, still making his way to Lon¬ 
don to set up his spying base, Hansen 
radioed to his German superiors: 
"Roads blocked with refugees. Most 
of them look Jewish.” 

That pandering signal was the first 
of more than 1,000 that Hansen would 
be sending his superiors for nearly five 
wartime years spent as the elated Ab¬ 
wehr’s hottest spy in all England. "As 
far as the Abwehr was concerned, he 
was their pet, their pride, their miracle 
man,” wrote Ladislas Farago in his 1971 
bestseller The Game of the Foxes. 

The broken ankle soon forgotten 
(and Caroli soon faded from view, 
too), Hansen may also have been the 
Abwehr’s most irreverent, wheedling, 
sulky or sentimental spy. 


He thought nothing of filling the 
wartime airwaves with four-letter exple¬ 
tives when angered by his masters in 
Germany and their demands for speci¬ 
fic information. 

He complained quite freely: "You 
never let me know what you think of 
my work. An occasional pat on the 
back would be welcome. After all I am 
only human.” 

He told the Abwehr he had struck 
up a relationship with a young woman 
who worked as a secretary at the 
Allied invasion headquarters in Nor¬ 
folk House. Among the tidbits of 
inside information he had gleaned 
from her, he signaled his German 
headquarters: "Well, what do you 
think of Mary? Isn’t she quite a gal?” 

So outstanding was his work in the 
Abwehr’s eyes that in the sixth week of 
his mission he was awarded the Iron 
Cross First Class—"the first spy in the 
field to be awarded the coveted deco¬ 
ration,” says Farago. 

Months later, an apparently senti¬ 
mental Hansen came to his 1,000th 
signal to the Abwehr. "On the occas¬ 


ion of this, my one-thou¬ 
sandth message,” he radioed, 
'I beg to ask you to convey 
to our Fuhrer my humble 
greetings and ardent wishes 
for a speedy victorious ter¬ 
mination of the war.” 

The intelligence service 
had, in the meantime, per¬ 
formed handsprings in 
response to the mercenary 
Hansen’s demands for 
money—and more money. 

In 1941 (before Britain 
was at war with Japan), 
Hansen met a Japanese mili¬ 
tary attache on a bus in 
London one evening and 
was given his fellow "pas¬ 
senger’s” copy of the Lon¬ 
don Times as the attache 
rose to leave the bus. Pasted 
to the inside pages were 
eighty £50 notes. 

"Won’t be reporting for 
a couple of days,” radioed 
Hansen later that night. "I’m 
getting drunk tonight.” 

As it turns out, the Abwher should 
have wished he got drunk more often, 
fell under a bus or otherwise incapaci¬ 
tated himself. For Hansen, nearly at 
the moment he set broken foot on Eng¬ 
lish soil, had been deftly "turned.” 

When Hansen broke his ankle land¬ 
ing in England .by parachute, the Ab- 
wehr contacted one of its other "best 
spies” in England with instructions to 
lead Hansen to a "safe” doctor. The 
go-between, though, had been suborn¬ 
ed earlier by Britain’s counterespionage 
agency, MI.5, and when the Abwehr 
radioed him, it really was "talking” to 
none other than Ml.5. 

Hansen soon agreed to cooperate 
with his British captors, whereas the 
more uncooperative Caroli spent the 
war under lock and key (hence his fad¬ 
ing from Abwehr view). Like the 
ULTRA code-breakthrough (story, 
Page 34), Hansen and many other 
double-agents like him represented a 
major intelligence coup—not for the 
Abwehr, but rather for MI.5. 

C.B.K. 
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16‘/i” x 22” image with margins $55. 

750 signed & numbered full color collector 
prints by historical artist Jerry Crandall 


Marseille had achieved 158 victories, the highest in the Western Theatre and was awarded 
the Knight’s Cross with Oak Leaves, Swords and Diamonds. He was killed 30 September, 
1942, bailing out and being struck by his own aircraft. 
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all heads. 
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armament 


The Manhattan Project at first gave the United States 
only a handful of unwieldy bombs. 

By Lawrence M. Greenberg 



I n 1939, Albert Einstein 
and Leo Szilard drafted 
a letter to President Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt proposing the 
feasibility of a new 
pon. "It is conceivable,” 
they wrote, "... that ex¬ 
tremely powerful bombs 
of a new type may be con¬ 
structed.” In February 
1940, initial funding for 
the special project was ap¬ 
proved and by 1942 the 
Manhattan Engineering Dis¬ 
trict began operation. 

That summer, at the 
University of California at 
Berkely, Dr. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer hosted a meet¬ 
ing of physicists to discuss 
the use of nuclear fission— 
the splitting of atoms—to 
produce the new genera¬ 
tion of powerful bombs. 

Soon Edward Teller, Enrico 
Fermi and Emil Kono- 
pinsky, all of whom had 
attended the symposium, 
joined Oppenheimer at Los Alamos, 
N.M., to form the core of the Manhat¬ 
tan Project’s scientific cadre. 

Oppenheimer divided the research 
effort into two teams, each seeking 
different methods to split the atom. 
One group pursued fission using a rel¬ 
atively simple gun-type, or projectile, 
model. This system formed a super¬ 
critical mass of enriched uranium by 
forcing two smaller, subcritical ones 
together. Eventually, this research 
produced the Little Boy atomic bomb 
(originally named Thin Man), the 
uranium-based bomb employed at 
Hiroshima; it was deemed so relia¬ 
ble that full-scale tests were foregone. 

Oppenheimer’s second group of 
scientists worked on the more difficult 
implosion theory to achieve an atomic 
explosion. Instead of creating a super¬ 
critical mass from two subcritial ones, 
the implosion theory suggested that 
more efficient detonations were pos¬ 
sible by compressing smaller and less 
refined quantities of plutonium. This 
could be achieved, argued implosion- 


ists, by explosively compressing plu¬ 
tonium into a very small sphere that 
would become supercritical. While 
theoretically more efficient, implosion 
presented greater technical problems 
than the gun-type system and, as a 
result, received the preponderance of 
efforts and resources. The Fat Man 
bomb (used at Nagasaki) proved the 
implosion group correct. 

On July 16, 1945, one month before 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
was scheduled to begin negotiations in 
Potsdam, Admiral William D. Leahy’s 
prophecy that "The bomb will never 
go off, and I speak as an expert on 
explosives,” turned into so much 
vapor. At one minute before 0600, as 
Oppenheimer quoted a passage from 
the Bhagavad-Gita, "I am become 
death, the shattered of worlds,” the 
New Mexican desert shook with the 
world’s first atomic detonation. Sens¬ 
ing the greater implications of this new 
form of energy, physicist Kenneth 
Bainbridge turned to Oppehneimer 
and, as the fireball rose above New 


Mexico, told him, "Now 
we’re all sons-of-bitches.” 

An investment of $20 
billion and two years of 
work by 7,000 military 
and civilian personnel had 
given the United States the 
world’s first operational 
atomic bomb. That night, 
in Washington, D.C., Sec¬ 
retary of War Stimson 
received a telegram from 
New Mexico that contained 
the following prognosis: 

this morn¬ 
ing. Diagnosis is not yet 
complete but results seem 
satisfactory and already 
exceed expectations.” 

Although the test was a 
success, would President 
Henry S. Truman authorize 
the new weapon’s use? After 
Stimson informed the Pres¬ 
ident of the successful test, 
Truman turned to his spe¬ 
cial Interim Committee for 
advice. Truman earlier had 
appointed Stimson and seven promi¬ 
nent government leaders and academi¬ 
cians to a special board to keep him 
apprised of Manhattan Project devel¬ 
opments. Known as the Interim Com¬ 
mittee, these eight men advised Tru¬ 
man on all matters relating to the 
fearsome new bomb and its employ¬ 
ment by the military. 

On June 17, 1945, Oppenheimer 
delivered the committee’s unanimous 
recommendation to the President— 
that the bomb should be employed "at 
the earliest possible date” to bring the 
war to an end, potentially saving thou¬ 
sands of American and Japanese lives. 
Oppenheimer estimated the bomb’s 
yield at 20,000 tons of conventional 
high explosives—the equivalent of 
more than 2,000 fully loaded B-29s. 
Although the scientists realized that 
atomic weapons would have devastat¬ 
ing effects, they saw the new bombs as 
no less moral or humane than Curtis 
LeMay’s fire-bombing campaign against 
Tokyo and other Japanese cities. The 
Continued on page 55 
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Both visionary and eccentric, Orde Wingate found new 
ways to fight the Japanese in Burma. 

By Timothy Baker Shutt 



T here were reports of 
scattered thunder¬ 
storms—violent with the 
power of the pre-monsoon 
heat—but the weather was 
calm at Imphal in eastern 
India’s Assam as Major Gen¬ 
eral Orde Wingate took off 
for Lalaghat, bound for a 
strategy meeting with his 
air commander, Colonel 
Philip Cochran. 

It had been a busy day— 

Wingate had already flown 
into the hand-hacked air¬ 
strips in Burma held down 
by his second "Chindit” 
expedition. After a rough 
start, things were going well 
at all three Chindit bases, 
and Wingate was filled with 
ambitious plans for his Long 
Range Penetration Groups. 

Perhaps with enough men— 

100,000 or so would do it, 
he thought—he could fight 
his way to Bangkok in Siam, 
or even Hanoi in French Indochina. 
Perhaps he could then drive on up th 
coast into China itself, as he had told 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. Things had 
moved so very fast the past year. 
Now, almost anything had begun to 
seem possible. 

It had not always been that way. In 
1941 Wingate had been a disgruntled 
major in Cairo, unpopular with his 
peers, and so depressed that one ma¬ 
larial night he locked his door and cut 
his throat in two places. But now he 
was a major general (with a direct line 
to Churchill himself), the veritable 
"Clive of Burma,” according to a giddy 
headline in the Daily Mail equating 
him with the famed 18th-century com¬ 
mander whose military brilliance had 
laid the groundwork for British hege¬ 
mony in India. 

Things were going very well indeed— 
Wingate’s enemies among the higher- 
ups had for the moment at least been 
checkmated and silenced. His ideas 
had been borne out, and as the Ameri¬ 
can B-25 took off from Imphal, bear¬ 
ing a pair of journalists and its crew, as 


well as the now-famous jungle fighter, 
Wingate relaxed in the copilot’s seat— 
rumpled, bearded and wearing, as al¬ 
ways while on campaign, his celebrated 
military pith helmet, a relic of the 
Empire as it had been in the days of 
Kipling. Such unconventional attire 
was not encouraged by the authorities, 
but it was entirely characteristic of 
Wingate, a gifted commander from 
first to last, but one of the oddest and 
most controversial figures of the Sec¬ 
ond World War. 

It is difficult to imagine a soldier 
like Wingate—however capable and 
inventive—rising to such prominence 
in any army other than his own. But 
the British tolerate eccentricity, even 
relish it—even, at times, in the officer 
corps (witness the case of "Chinese 
Gordon” two generations before). And 
Wingate was certifiably eccentric in 
ways that almost certainly would have 
assured him short shrift as an officer 
had he been American, say, or German. 

He was given to radical dietary ex¬ 
periments, living for extended periods 
on dried dates, or raw onions and 


grapes. In hot desert cli¬ 
mates he refused to bathe, 
vigorously brushing himself 
instead. He enjoyed loung¬ 
ing around stark naked, and 
often received visitors so 
ungarbed—politicians and 
military men, no matter. 
And he was a tireless and 
eclectic reader. No real harm 
there, of course. But Win¬ 
gate was given to mono¬ 
logues—on Scripture, on 
ancient philosophy, on what¬ 
ever else at the moment 
had caught his wide-ranging 
and passionate fancy. When 
his prickly sense of justice 
was offended—every month 
or so, as it seems—he be¬ 
rated his superiors in Bibli¬ 
cal terms, tirelessly compos¬ 
ing memoranda. When con¬ 
ditions were favorable, he 
showed no hesitation in 
going over his command¬ 
ers’ heads to the highest 
authorities he could contact—and from 
the beginning he was a man of some 
influence. Furthermore, he was, on 
principle, harsh and demanding toward 
his men, ferocious in training and hard 
in the field. 

But there was just something about 
him, something that kept people from 
writing him off—he was obnoxious, 
often outrageous, and many of his col¬ 
leagues hated him. But no one seems 
to have thought him a fool; in his own 
way, he got results, often striking 
results. In spite of his brusqueness, he 
could lead troops. And he led them by 
strange routes to strange places. 

Wingate had at least one early point 
in his favor. On both sides he came 
from an old Army family, and in Eng¬ 
land that counted for something. All 
the better, he was born, more or less 
on post, in the United Provinces of 
India in February 1903. His back¬ 
ground was entirely presentable, even 
by old Army standards: Anglo-Scott- 
ish, military, and prosperous. And 
profoundly evangelical. So much so, 
Continued on page 60 
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The shots at the arsenal in Warsaw were a key chapter 
in the history of Poland’s fighting Scouts. 

By Roman T. Gerlach 



I t was 4:30 a.m. as the 
Gestapo squad pounded 
on the door at 159 Indepen¬ 
dence Avenue in Warsaw. 

Contrary to their usual prac¬ 
tice of racing through 
deserted streets at a break¬ 
neck pace and coming to a 
screeching halt in front of 
the victim’s home, the Ges¬ 
tapo vehicles had arrived 
stealthily, their lights dim¬ 
med, their motors muffled. 

The Germans awakened 
the doorkeeper and in 
hushed voices ordered him 
to let them in. They climb¬ 
ed the stairs to the third 
floor quietly—only when 
they felt their prey to be 
safely within their grasp 
did they let loose a barrage 
of blows, kicks and shouts, 
demanding peremptorily 
that the apartment door be 
opened at once. 

Roused from sleep, Pan 
Stanislaw opened the door 
slightly with a churlish 
question, "What’s the 
hurry? What’s the hurry?” 

A Stapoman cursed and 
kicked the door wide open. 

A heavy blow fell on Pan 
Stanislaw’s head as others pushed 
past, heading straight for his son 
Rudy Bytnar’s bedroom. They seemed 
to know the layout of the apartment, 
and they caught Rudy attempting to re¬ 
peat his feat of three months before 
when he had escaped a house-to-house 
manhunt by sliding down a rope flung 
out of a window. This time, however, 
he was not quick enough. 

They now subjected the whole apart¬ 
ment to a minute search. They emptied 
the cabinets and wardrobes of books, 
clothing and china; they inspected 
them for secret compartments; they 
knocked on the walls to detect empty 
spaces and scanned the ceilings and 
floors for telltale cracks. Finally, they 
set about jerking the legs from chairs 
and slashing upholstery. 

But the Stapomen found nothing. 


The cleverly constructed cache in the 
base of a stout book cabinet eluded 
their detection, as did the other hide¬ 
away, located behind the swing-out 
sink in the bathroom. 

At this point, the German in charge, 
SS-Oberscharfiihrer Schultz, who spoke 
fluent Polish, approached the cage of the 
family’s pet parrot, Jo-Jo, to check it for 
a false bottom. As his peaked cap came 
close to her cage, Jo-Jo shrieked, "Sieg! 
Heil! Sieg! Heil!” then added solemnly, 
"Kiss my arse! Kiss my arse!” 

The German’s eyes lit up. He straight¬ 
ened and gave Rudy a long, long look. 

For three years now, one thing had 
been bothering Poland’s German occu¬ 
piers. Their Governor General Hans 
Frank’s first official proclamation to the 
Polish people, posted in the streets of 
Warsaw, soon accumulated added, 


neatly printed labels. They 
said simply: "Marshal Pul- 
sudski would have said 
kiss my arse!” 

Such insolence had to be 
punished swiftly—more 
then 100 Polish youths and 
young adults had been 
arrested and shot, but all 
this time the Gestapo had 
felt deprived of the plea¬ 
sure of seeing the real cul¬ 
prits punished. The Gestapo 
man in Rudy’s apartment 
now had the uncanny feel¬ 
ing that at least one of the 
perpertrators was standing 
right in front of him. 

One found, others would 
follow. For the Gestapo 
knew how to make even 
the most dedicated or 
defiant rebels "sing.” 

Snapping his fingers, the 
Gestapo man suddenly bark¬ 
ed, "The cellar!” And head 
heels the Stapomen 
raced downstairs. 

Before long, shouts of 
delight came surging up. 
They had struck gold— 
Rudy’s cache of self-inking 
stamps, stencils and foun- 
brushes, used by the 
Polish Underground’s Boy Scouts in 
making the German a butt of Polish 
ridicule, and demolition materials used 
in sabotage training courses. 

As cunningly constructed as the 
other two, the basement cache had 
been Rudy’s pride. It had stood the 
test of periodic house-to-house 
searches—and most likely would have 
stood this one, were it not for his 
friend Zoska’s telephone call the pre¬ 
vious night. Caught in the midst of 
sorting things out, Rudy became too 
involved in the conversation to return 
to his task afterwards. And for this 
omission the young man now would 
have to pay dearly. 

Bearing samples of their find, the 
Stapomen rushed back upstairs, drag¬ 
ged Rudy and his father down to .the 
waiting cars, and took off into the 
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darkness of the night like a whirlwind. 

By a fortunate coincidence, Rudy’s 
mother was out of town at the time, 
and his sister Dusia had been detained 
by friends past the curfew hour. Find¬ 
ing the line at home busy, she had 
called neighbors to leave word about 
where she was staying for the night. 
Thus, no sooner had the Gestapo left 
and the curfew was over than the 
neighbors’ son raced to Dusia to tell 
her what had happened. 

A seasoned conspirator herself, 
Dusia lost little time on despairing. 
The safety of others being foremost in 
her mind, she overtook Rudy’s ally 
Zoska before he left for his daily 
duties to warn him. 

Tadeusz Zawadzki, nicknamed Zos¬ 
ka, was commander of Warsaw Senior 
Scout Storm Troops—Special Forces of 
the Polish Underground. The onetime 
young Boy Scouts were now placed on 
full alert, their safe houses and mail 
drops cleared, and contact points 
changed. Then uneasy waiting began. 

No other raids or arrests followed, 
but news of Rudy’s arrest had a pro¬ 
found impact on the rank and file of 
the underground Scout movement. 
For Rudy meant too many things to 
too many Scouts for them to accept 
his arrest meekly. In their eyes, Rudy 
was not just a Scoutmaster, or com¬ 
mander. He was their friend, their 
brother, their mentor. Above all, he 
was a young man with a vision—a vis¬ 
ion of a future Poland of young men 
of action, responsible citizenship and 
social justice for all. 

From the earliest days of the under¬ 
ground activities, he had been the 
leader of the most enterprising chapter 
of the Organization of Petty Sabotage— 
WAWER—whose object it was to 
find ever new ways of waging a spirit¬ 
ed war of wits with the German occu¬ 
piers. Together with his closest friends 
from the 23rd Warsaw Scout Troop, 
Zoska and Alek Dawidowski, Rudy 
had developed a definite style. As 
commander of the Special Forces 
Scout Host Warsaw-South, code- 
named SAD, Rudy had become a liv¬ 
ing symbol of things that mattered to 
Polish youth in general, to the under¬ 
ground Scouts in particular. 

His arrest, therefore, came as a chal¬ 
lenge not just to his fellow Scouts, but 
to the youth of Poland. What’s more, 
it came to be seen as a challenge to 
Fighting Poland herself. If Fighting 
Poland was to retain its credibility as a 
genuine Resistance force, the challenge 
had to be taken up—Rudy must be 
snatched from the Gestapo’s clutches. 
The problem was only that, for a 
rescue operation, clearance had to be 
obtained from the Directorate of 


Diversion, KHEDIVE, and the KHE- 
DIVE’s stand on these matters was 
well enough known—no diversion of 
men and resources from more impor¬ 
tant operations, and no outright con¬ 
frontation with the German forces 
that could only lead to a vicious circle 
of terror and counterterror, with dire 
consequences for the entire nation. 

The Scouts had a staunch friend in 
the KHEDIVE’s chief of operations— 
if anyone, he most likely would be 
able to swing the KHEDIVE’s opinion 
in their favor. Unfortunately, he was 
out of town. 

Through a contact in the Pawiak 
Security Police prison, the Scouts 
were able to find out that Rudy had 
been taken for interrogation to the 
Gestapo headquarters on Szuch Ave¬ 
nue and most likely would be return¬ 
ing to Pawiak with the five o’clock pris¬ 
oner transport. 

The route of the Gestapo’s Renault 
truck used to transfer prisoners be¬ 
tween the prison and Szuch Avenue 
was known. Known also was the 
truck’s license number, SS-72076. All 
that was needed for the ambush was a 
place where the truck would have to 
slow down or stop. 

Pawiak prison was located within 
Warsaw’s Jewish ghetto. Two blocks 
short of the ghetto’s Nalewki Street 
gate, the truck would have to slow 
down in taking a sharp S-turn at the 
intersection of Bielanska, Dluga and 
Nalewki Streets. The turn itself was in 
the line of fire of the ghetto guards, 
but the element of surprise and quick 
work by the Scouts would make the 
operation feasible. 

With four assault sections concen¬ 
trated on the last lap of the S-turn in 
Nalewski Street and spaced a few 
yards apart from each other, the 
ambushers could deliver four punches, 
each dealt progressively as the truck 
was turning into Nalewki Street. 

The truck, having emerged from 
Bielanska Street to turn left into 
Dluga, would be steering right again 
into Nalewki Street, only there to be 
met by four-man Molotov-cocktail 
section deployed on the corner of 
Nalewki and Bluga Streets. Discharg¬ 
ing their primitive, but highly effective 
incendiaries onto its hood and into the 
cab, they would have a good chance of 
bringing the truck to a stop right there 
without exposing the prisoners in the 
back to a furious exchange of fire. 

Should they fail, the truck would 
next be met by a Sten-gun section that 
would spray the cab with fire at a right 
angle to the truck’s movement, like¬ 
wise sparing the prisoners in the back. 

Should that fail also, the truck 
would then be met by the planned 























The shots fired by the Scouts of 1943 became a call to arms in defense of the nation. 
Here, members of the underground Resistance are directed in combat training. 


Sten II section and, finally, by a hand' 
grenade section, with the other sec¬ 
tions closing in from the rear. It all 
should take no more than five minutes. 

Back-up security sections, mean¬ 
while, would shut off the S-turn inter¬ 
section from outside interference. 

By three o’clock, everything had 
been worked out and the section lead¬ 
ers dismissed to familiarize their men 
with their respective tasks and to 
deploy them on time. But the KHE¬ 
DIVE operations chief still could not 
be reached. Faithful to their internal 
discipline, the Scouts could only abort 
the operation at least for a day. 

Another day came and went, then 
still another. But no word from the 
KHEDIVE was to be had. 

In the meantime, Rudy was being 
methodically beaten to a pulp—reports 
of his treatment were raising the ten¬ 
sion among the Scouts to a breaking 
point. Then, on Thursday, March 25, 
1943, they learned their contact man 
finally was due back in Warsaw the 
next day, Friday. 

On Friday, Rudy was taken to the 
Gestapo headquarters once again. And 
once again the Scouts had to wait. For 
now it became known that the long- 
awaited Major Kiwerski was not expect¬ 
ed before late in the afternoon. Would 
there be enough time to obtain the 
necessary clearance and deploy for action 
once again? 

When by 4:30 p.m. there still was 
no sign of Kiwerski, the situation 
became alarming. To abort the opera¬ 
tion on Tuesday was one thing. To do 
it on Friday, after four precious days 
had been wasted, was quite another. 
The discipline that held the Scouts 
before might not hold this time. 

Full of darkest forebodings, the 
chief conspirators departed for their 
command post. On the way, however, 
they were to stop at a small business 


enterprise and wait a few minutes for 
possible final word. 

Finally, just a few minutes before,5 
p.m., Kiwerski appeared. Already brief¬ 
ed, he went straight to the heart of the 
matter with a curt, "Whack them!” 
And his "Whack them!” was to be¬ 
come one of the most crucial events in 
the history of the Polish Underground. 
For it was a firm declaration of open 
war with the German terror machine. 

Elated, a Scout leader stepped 
into a phone booth, dialed a number, 
and said: "Your offer sounds good. 
We’ll take all you’ve got.” Thus alert¬ 
ed, the Scouts at the far end deployed 
for their ambush, which would be the 
first open battle with the Gestapo to 
be fought in the streets of German- 
occupied Warsaw. 

Then tense waiting began once again, 
only this time it was an entirely differ¬ 
ent kind of waiting—anxious waiting 
for a signal that would release a tightly 
wound spring. 

Shortly after five, a report was 
received from the Gestapo headquart¬ 
ers—Rudy Bytnar and his escort had 
just left Szuch Avenue with the five 
o’clock transport. 

At 5:30 sharp, a Scout: lookout 
posted in front of the Bank of Poland 
on Bielanska Street doffed his cap to a 
passing girl. Posted half-way between 
the bank and the ambush site, another 
lookout did likewise. A Scout leader 
drew a whistle and blew. 

Its high-pitched sound, breaking off 
practically in the same instant as it was 
given, caused no more than a momen¬ 
tary jarring in the ears of chance passers- 
by. Unfortunately, the signal also was 
heard by the trained ear of a Polish 
policeman who, for a while now, had 
been observing the odd group of 
young men with their bulging brief¬ 
cases. At the sight of all four reaching 
for the clasps of their cases as they 
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stepped closer to the curb, the police- 
man snapped his holster open, drew 
his service pistol, and was about to 
close in upon the suspicious characters 
when, out of the corner of his eye, he 
saw Zoska rushing at him, pistol drawn. 

Two shots rang out. The bluecoat 
slumped to the ground, and Zoska 
spun around to join battle with the 
real enemy. 

Brief as the incident might have 
been, it did not escape the attention of 
the Gestapo truck’s driver. Already in 
the process of turning into Nalewki 
Street, he swerved sharply back into 
Dluga and stepped on the gas. 

Momentarily stunned, one of the 
ambushers leaped after the receding 
hood and lobbed a Molotov cocktail 
on it. His men followed. 

The cab on fire, the truck veered 
toward the sidewalk. 

The driver slammed on the brakes, 
but before he could leap from the 
burning cab, he collapsed upon the 
steering wheel. 

His two escorts, sitting with him in 
the front, managed to tumble out. 
Their uniforms on fire, but their auto¬ 
matic pistols blazing, they were cut 
down by Sten I section and the detach¬ 
ment blocking access to the ghetto. 

In the meantime, however, the 
swerving of the truck brought both 
Sten sections that were rushing after it 
into the line of fire from the guards 
posted at the tailgate. 

The Scouts dived for cover into the 
arcade of the old Royal Arsenal that 
now housed the archives of the City of 
Warsaw. They dropped to the ground 
and aimed their own fire at an angle 
sharp enough for their shots to spare 
the prisoners. 

At this point, they were joined by 
Zoska. The young man regrouped 
them, fanned them out, and led them 
forward with a shout. 

At the sight of the charge, one guard 
leaped from the truck. He ran straight 
into the arms of the back-up detail 
called Security-Ghetto. The other one 
froze and, by the time the tailgate was 
reached and lowered, he tumbled 
down dead. 

The time was just past 5:35 p.m. 
when a shout of triumph went up. The 
Scout’s Operation MEXICO was prac¬ 
tically over. 

In the course of the operation, how¬ 
ever, one of Rudy’s friends in the Sten 
II section had been hit in the stomach. 
On the retreat toward Krasinski Square, 
another young Resistance fighter, 
Rudy’s close friend AJek Dawidowski, 
was wounded also. And Rudy’s condi¬ 
tion was beyond repair. He died a few 
days later. His two compatriots fol¬ 
lowed him. 


On the morning following the Opera¬ 
tion MEXICO, 140 Poles were shot by J 
the Germans in reprisal. To all appear¬ 
ances, the operation had been ill- 
advised, but soon the story of Rudy, 
Zoska and their closest friends from 
the 23rd Warsaw Scout Troop came 
off an underground press. Its author 
was Aleksander Kaminski, former 
Camp Chief of the Scoutmaster Train¬ 
ing Center at Big Little Mountains and 
now Editor-in-Chief of the official 
publication of the Home Army’s High 
Command, Biuletyn lnformacyjny. Its 
title, Stones Cast by God’s Hand Onto 
the Ramparts, was taken from Juliusz 
Slowacki’s poem My Testament, which 
at Rudy’s express wish, was recited by 
his friends a short time before his i 
death. Read and memorized as the 
most sacred heritage of contemporary 
Polish youth, it became a living epic 
for the oppressed Polish people. 

Echoing the shots fired by officer 
cadets of 1830 in storming that very 
same Arsenal and thus starting the j 

November Insurrection against the I 

Russian masters of Poland, the shots 
fired by the Scouts of 1943, became a 
call to arms in defense of the nation’s 
freedom and dignity. Within a year, 
by German accounts, armed assaults on 
the German military, administrative 
and economic establishment in Poland 
were occurring at the rate of one every 
six minutes. 

In the continuing struggle for free- j 
dom, the Polish Scouts continued to 
play a prominent role, becoming the I 
choicest troops of the High Command 
of the Polish Home Army. Before 
long, the Scout Special Force Jerzy j 
became Storm Battalion zoska, com- j 
posed almost entirely of officer cadets 
and trained in the Scouts’ own officer- j 
training center. From the Zoska Battal¬ 
ion then carhe the Special Disposition j 
Force AG AT — an acronym for Anti- j 
Gestapo. Growing by leaps and bounds, j 

AGAT in turn became full-strength bat¬ 
talion specializing in "show” battles 1 
staged in the very heart of the German 
police and administrative districts. 

In the spring of 1944, AGAT began 
its reorganization into the first Scout 
paratroop battalion in history, Parasol. 
Trained in its own camp in Siedlce 
Woods, it became a standing reserve j 
at home for the Polish Parachute Bri¬ 
gade in England that, at the moment of 1 
uprising, was supposed to be dispatch¬ 
ed to Poland. 

The brigade never arrived, but in the 
Warsaw Uprising of 1944, the High 
Command’s Scout battalions Zoska, 
Parasol and Wigry, and its Staff Regi¬ 
ment BASTION, built on a Scout nuc¬ 
leus, repeatedly proved their worth as ' 
the finest of Freedom Fighters. □ 
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Fatetul Pathway 
(Hearty Marked 

Totally unprepared, swollen with refugees from the east, the German city of Dresden 
went through a fire storm that tore roofs off buildings and leveled 1,600 acres. 
Still controversial, the air raid climaxed internal Allied debate over the 
goals of strategic bombing. 


By Wayne M. Dzwonchyk 


M uesday, February 13, 1945, was F asching, the tradi- 
M tional Carnival Night in Germany. There was, how- 
M ever, little merriment in the city of Dresden. The 
ancient capital of the German-Polish kingdom of Saxony, 
renowned for its porcelains, its baroque palaces and its art 
collections, had so far escaped significant damage, but the 
war crept inexorably closer every day. 

The city held little of military significance, except its 
railroad yard, which had already been hit twice in recent 
weeks by small-scale American air raids. 

Just 70 miles to the east, though, German forces reeled 
under heavy Soviet attack—the city’s normal peacetime 
population of perhaps 630,000 had been swollen to more 
than a million by the flood of refugees. Public buildings 
such as schools had been turned into temporary hospitals 
to handle the burgeoning number of sick and wounded. 
Exhausted and frightened masses of people, mostly 
women, the young and the elderly, choked the roads and 
railroads. Many of the refugees from the east had never 
heard an air raid siren. 

Eva Beyer, 17, lived and worked in the Junghans bakery, 
some distance from the Altstadt, the old center of the city 
on the Elbe River. For two months she had spent all her 
spare time working for the German Red Cross at the 
Hauptbahnhof, Dresden’s main railroad station, meeting 
the packed refugee trains from Silesia and the Wartegau. 
Yet the daily round of ministering to the wounded and 
hungry, the babies dying for lack of milk, or the children 
separated from their parents and siblings, had not 
prepared her for the horrors that lay ahead. 

Due to awaken at 3:30 a.m. to begin delivering bread, 
she could not sleep that evening, a fact she later attributed 
to a premonition. During a trip to the bathroom at about 
10 p.m., she saw a strange green glow in the sky. 
Mesmerized, she took a moment to realize that the light 
came from what the Germans called a "Christmas tree,” 
the Primary Green flare dropped by a pathfinder force of 
Royal Air Force bombers to illuminate their target—in 
this case, Dresden. By the time she had run through the 
house spreading the alarm the bombs were beginning • 


That night, two waves of RAF bombers, nearly 800 
planes in all, dropped more than 2,500 tons of bombs, 
mostly incendiaries, on what was once described as a city 
of perfect architectural harmony. The following day, U.S. 
Army Air Force bombers stirred the rubble with hundreds 
of tons of high explosives. A devastating fire storm oblit¬ 
erated much of Dresden, including the historic Altstadt, 
where Eva Beyer’s mother lived. 

The air raid that destroyed Dresden marked the 
culmination of a long debate within the Allied High 
Command about the uses of air power. The fires of 
Dresden also sparked a renewed discussion about the 
morality of strategic bombing that has continued since 
the war. 

The Royal Air Force, established partly in response to 
German air raids against London that killed 1,500 persons 
in the latter stages of World War I, ardently favored 
strategic bombing from the very beginning. British air- 
power theorists, building on the ideas expressed in Italian 
General Giulio Douhet’s 1921 book, Command of the Air, 
vastly overstated the capabilities of air power. Air attacks 
on civilian populations would, they believed, destroy 
enemy morale and win wars without resort to costly 
ground campaigns. Firmly convince^ that there was no 
defense against air attack, because "the bomber will always 
get through,” they expected enemy air forces to inflict 
massive civilian casualties on Britain in the next war, and 
dreamed of retaliating in kind. Air Chief Marshall Arthur 
"Boom” Trenchard, first chief of the RAF and an 
influential figure throughout the interwar period, became 
a leading spokesman for attacks against cities as the 
quickest route to victory. Ironically, for all the saber- 
rattling, the RAF’s means lagged far behind its intentions. 

The exaggeration of strategic bombing’s potential led to 
an over estimation of German air power, a factor contrib¬ 
uting to Britain’s policy of appeasement in the late 1930s. 
Continued fear of German retaliation after the war began 
in 1939 meant that early RAF raids against Germany 
dropped mostly leaflets instead of bombs. Early attempts 
at daylight raids against military and economic targets 











brought disastrous casualties—and led to a decision to 
carry out bombing attacks mostly at night. 

When Winston Churchill became Prime Minister on 
the eve of the fall of France, air-power advocates gained a 
powerful friend who demanded action. RAF Bomber 
Command began to make frequent raids against the 
industrial Ruhr and Berlin. 

German theorists, for their part, had not entirely 
overlooked strategic air power, but the Luftwaffe was 
organized primarily to support the campaigns of the 
German Army. When the Nazis undertook their air 
campaign against Britain in late summer and fall of 1940, 
the Luftwaffe proved unequal to the task. Even the worst 
raids during the Battle of Britain, such as the destruction 
of Coventry, inflicted only moderate casualties, but the 
desire to strike back reinforced Bomber Command’s 
predilection for bombing enemy population centers, 
rather than industrial or transportation targets. 

With the increasing sophistication of German air 
defenses, Bomber Command’s casualty rate continued to 
climb, while the raids on economic targets seemed to have 
no discernible effect on the Nazi war machine. At the 
instigation of his scientific adviser, Lord Cher well, 
Churchill ordered a study of the effectiveness of the 
bombing campaign, utilizing newly developed photo¬ 
reconnaissance techniques. The report demonstrated, to 
the chagrin of all, that the bombs often fell miles from 
their intended targets, leaving supposedly destroyed 
factories unscathed. 

Bomber Command went back to the drawing board, 
under a new commander, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris. 
"Bomber” Harris was driving, courageous, politically 
savvy, and a disciple of Trenchard and Douhet. 

When Harris took over in early 1942, Bomber 
Command was down to less than 400 serviceable aircraft, 
of which only about 70 were four-engine, heavy bombers. 
It took him more than a year to get the strategic force back 
on its feet. 

Harris dismissed proposals to concentrate air attacks 
against critical components of the enemy economy as 


hopelessly unrealistic "panaceas.” Daylight bombing of 
pinpoint targets required air superiority, long-range fight¬ 
er escort, and higher levels of training and accuracy than 
Bomber Command seemed capable of achieving. Attacks 
on the German civilian population, euphemistically 
termed "area bombing,” on the other hand, had the 
advantage of being well within the existing capabilities of 
Bomber Command. Bolstered by another study from 
Cherwell, suggesting that the "dehousing” of German 
workers might crack Nazi morale and wreck the German 
war effort, British policy officially shifted to "area 
bombing.” Harris developed a list of 60-odd German 
cities and began to check them off, one by one. 

Bomber Command scored its first big success in city- 
busting at Hamburg in July 1943. Massive and con¬ 
centrated incendiary bombing, coupled with tightly 
clustered buildings and ideal atmospheric conditions, 
initiated the first known fire storm, one that sucks people 
and debris into 800-degree (centigrade) flames with the 
force of a tornado. The city was destroyed, with 48,000 
persons left dead. 

Subsequent efforts to repeat that feat on a similar scale 
failed until Dresden. The "Battle of Berlin” (November 
1943-March 1944), a series of attempts to blot out the 
Nazi capital, cost nearly 500 RAF bombers and left Berlin 
battered but still functioning. 

The U.S. Army Air Force arrived in the European 
Theater firmly wedded to daylight precision bombing of 
critical elements of the German war economy—oil plants, 
ball-bearing and aircraft-engine production, and railroad 
and canal facilities. Early raids, like the one against the 
Schweinfurt ball-bearing factory and the Rumanian oil 
plants around Ploesti, racked up huge losses in planes 
and made hardly a dent in German industrial capacity. The 
Eighth Air Force learned the same expensive iesson 
Bomber Command was learning, a lesson as old as the art 
of war: the first objective of a military campaign is to 
attack and destroy the enemy’s main force. In air war, this 
meant air superiority was an indispensable prerequisite to 
a really effective strategic bombing campaign. 
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Gaining superiority over the Luftwaffe required a 
grinding campaign of attrition in the air, along with 
destruction of its major sources of fuel supply on the 
ground. Despite the intense efforts against German aircraft 
manufacturing, production of new German planes con¬ 
tinued to increase until the final months of the war. The 
destruction of trained aircrews eventually turned the trick, 
however. By spring of 1944, Allied daylight air superiority 
over western Europe lay within reach, as the unhampered 
Allied air support for the Normandy landings demon¬ 
strated. At the same time, a combination of tactical and 
technical innovations—flying in "boxes” formation, 
heavier armament for bombers, capture of airfields on the 
Continent, the Norden bombsight, and the development 
of powerful, long-range fighters with drop tanks, like the 
P-5 lb Mustang, made it possible for American bombers to 
penetrate to Berlin and beyond in daylight, to deliver 
increasingly effective strikes with acceptable losses. The 
seeming vindication of American ideas even won over Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal. After the release of the 
strategic bombers from direct support of the Normandy 
campaign in September 1944, new directives from the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff gave attacks on the German 
petroleum industry top priority, with second priority 
going to attacks on the German transportation system. 
Despite this clearcut directive, debate and dissension over 
the proper uses of strategic air power resumed and reached 
new heights of bitterness by January 1945, especially 
within the high command of the RAF. 

The Americans applauded the attack on oil, which they 
had advocated from the beginning. The Eighth Air Force 
had been carrying on an increasingly effective campaign 
against that target system since March 1944. Air Marshall 
Expeditionary Forces—and SHAEF Commander Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s chief air officer—took a broader view. 
Arguing that modern war was a combined operations in 
the widest sense, he pointed out that destroying the enemy 
by invasion and destroying his ability to resist by wrecking 
his rear areas from the air were really two sides of the same 
coin. Air attacks against industrial and political targets in 
Germany, Tedder felt, should be coordinated with land 
attacks, in one comprehensive offensive plan, instead of 
fitting together haphazardly like a "patchwork quilt.” 

There was little disagreement between Tedder and Chief 
of Air Staff Portal, given the growing abundance of Allied 
air resources, but still no compromise was possible—the 
patchwork quilt prevailed. Bomber Harris remained the 
stumbling block. Convinced to the end that his city- 
busting would ultimately crush German morale and hasten 
victory, he continued to reject alternatives. Even while 
Bomber Command was committed to support the 
Normandy lodgement, he had managed to maintain a 
destruction rate of 2 Vt cities per month. Thus, for the last 
months of 1944, he devoted more than half of Bomber 
Command’s resources to attacks on cities, while railroads 
and canals, oil targets and military targets got only 15 
percent each. 

Even at that rate, German oil supplies had become 
critically short by the turn of the year, thanks in part to 
“ntmued American attacks. Nevertheless, by January 
rr’ ? ortal and Harris were so bitterl y at odds that Harris 
offered to resign. At this, Portal drew back. Harris was so 
well-known with the general public, which had little 
understanding of the issues involved, that he could not be 
sacrificed, especially with no one of equal stature to take 
his place. 

Portal had never questioned the morality of Harris’s 
approach, only its effectiveness. In fact, Portal himself had 
proposed, in the fall of 1944, a massive Anglo-American 



TOP: (Left to right): General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Air 
Marshal Arthur Tedder, General Harold Alexander and 
Admiral Andrew Cunningham meet. Tedder advocated 
intense bombing of Germany. ABOVE: As dusk falls, these 
British Royal Air Force Lancaster bombers sit silently parked 
as their pilots await the signal to start the engines. 

round-the-clock attack on Berlin. The proposed oper¬ 
ation, code-named THUNDERCLAP, was supposed to 
crack German morale and lead to a quick surrender. 

General Carl Spaatz, commander of U.S. Strategic Air 
Forces Europe, rejected THUNDERCLAP, partly because 
of a shortage of fighters, but also because he was opposed 
to the entire concept of bombing cities. 

In actual operations, however, the distinctions between 
British and American bombing were blurred. Often 
bombing by radar in poor weather conditions, the 
Americans in the last months of 1944 dropped fewer than 
one third of their bombs within 1,000 yards of the 
intended targets. Moreover, the Allied setback in the 
Ardennes (Battle of the Bulge) brought intense, high-level 
pressure on Spaatz for some spectacular, decisive opera¬ 
tions. As a result, he sanctioned the destructive attack 
mounted against Berlin with nearly 1,000 bombers on 
February 3, 1945. 

Thus, the inability of the RAF’s high command to control 
Bomber” Harris, together with Allied frustrations over 
the postponement of final victory, helped set the stage for 
the destruction of Dresden. Coalition diplomacy now 
would play the key role in events leading to the final, 
fateful decision. 
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German home defense Freya radar towers, searchlights stab - 
bing the night sky, antiaircraft flak and Nazi aircraft all 
combined to take a toll of Allied raiders. 


The Soviets had advanced to mid-January the scheduled 
start of their final massive offensive against Germany, 
partly in response to ill-considered pleas from Churchill 
to relieve German pressure in the Ardennes. The Russians 
had asked the Anglo-Americans to bomb the major 
railroad junctions and marshaling yards of Berlin and 
Leipzig to help delay German reaction to the offensive. 
Churchill’s reaction to the request gives a clue to how 
much he was already thinking about postwar relations 
with his erstwhile allies. He and U.S. President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt were shortly scheduled to meet with 
Stalin at Yalta to discuss arrangements for the postwar 
treatment of the defeated Axis. Massive Anglo-American 
bombing of German cities behind the Eastern Front would 
not only make up for lack of military 
progress since the German Ardennes 
offensive, but would also provide the 
Soviets with a sobering demonstration 
of the might of Allied air power and, 
perhaps, even slow their advance into 
the heart of Germany. 

Allied planners had resurrected 
THUNDERCLAP as a possible mis¬ 
sion in January to coincide with the 
opening of the Soviet offensive, with a 
view to furthering the chaos behind 
German lines in the east by bombing 
areas already in turmoil because of the 
influx of refugees. Churchill spoke to 
Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair on 
January 25 about "blasting the Ger¬ 
mans in their retreat from Breslau,” 
and reminded him the next day that 
Berlin and other large cities in eastern 
Germany should now be "attractive 
targets.” On January 27, Harris autho¬ 
rized attacks on Berlin, Magdeburg, 

Leipzig, Chemnitz and Dresden, to 
spread confusion among the "eva¬ 
cuees from the east.” Dresden thus 
became a target. Ironically, weather 
conditions prevented carrying out the 
raids until February 13, after the Yalta 
Conference was over. Further, the 
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RAF long since had warned that cities of over 100,000 
population would be targets. 

Bomber Command crews were not enthusiastic about 
this target. They knew little about the city or its air 
defenses. Some found their preflight briefings, which 
spoke of "panic raids” designed to sow chaos among the 
masses of refugees, disturbing, but most thought only 
about the chances of making the 1,600-mile, 9-hour 
round-trip safely. 

The strength of German antiaircraft may have been 
unknown, but the execution of the attack was distinctly 
routine. The Bomber Command crews carried out the raid 
with the lock-step techniques and precise division of labor 
developed by Bomber Command in three years of 
operations against German cities. 

Two waves of RAF Lancaster bombers, big, ungainly, 
four-engined heavies, hit the city with a total of 1,477.7 
tons of high explosives and 1,181.6 tons of incendiaries. 

Wing Commander Maurice Smith controlled the first 
wave, #5 Group, 244 planes. He later recalled that his 
preflight briefing gave him the impression the operation 
was of special interest to the Prime Minister. A veteran of 
32 missions, including 10 as a Master Bomber, Smith led a 
marker force of eight twin-engined Mosquito medium 
bombers, guided to the target by intersecting radio beams. 

Smith rendezvoused with a pathfinder force of Lan¬ 
casters, guided by radar, just before 10 p.m. The heavy 
cloud cover that had predominated for most of the flight 
across Germany gave way to patchy clouds as the marker 
force reached Dresden. With the target area lighted by the 
Primary Green and illumination flares dropped by the 
pathfinder force, the marker force swooped in low to set 
afire the aiming point, a stadium just outside the city to 
the northwest, with red incendiaries. The view of the city 
from 2,500 feet at the start of the raid reminded Wing 
Commander Smith of a model railroad. The main force of 
Lancasters aimed its bombs to land past the aiming point, 
in the heavily built-up area of the Altstadt. 

There was little flak over the city. Most of the 88mm 


FICTIONAL ESCAPE 
FROM DRESDEN 

It took two decades for American 
novelist Kurt Vonhegut, Jr. to react— 
in writing—to his searing experience 
as a prisoner of war caught in the 
bombing of Dresden. What he did 
then (1969) was to combine a fic¬ 
tional "real” story with an escapist 
fantasy as his widely acclaimed and 
best-selling novel Slaughterhouse-Five. 

The "real” story, very much like 
his own, told the story of American 
G1 Billy Pilgrim, captured during the 
Battle of the Bulge after becoming 
lost behind German lnes. Frost¬ 
bitten, in shock and "out-of-touch” 
with reality already, Pilgrim then 
witnesses the bombing, the fire¬ 
storm, the devastation, the cleaning- 
up, and all the associated horrors of 
Germany’s Dresden. 

Many ask: was attack necessary? 

As a result. Pilgrim later cannot 
forget, and is close to a mental 
crackup. He then, in surrealistic, 


dreamlike episode, "escapes” to a 
mythical planet called Tralfamadore. 

There, past and present are all 
mixed up—perhaps he’s always been 
there. When memories of Dresden 
reappear, he resorts to his oddly 
timeless interludes on Tralfamadore 
... to escape that long shadow in his 
real life, the bombing of Dresden. 

Vonnegut’s Dresden experiences 
are mirrored by the misadventures of 
Billy Pilgrim and his associates. 
Conditions were so bad in Germany 
by this time, and rations so short, 
that this group of POWs might have 
starved had they not been put to 
work in a factory that produced a 
special highly concentrated malt 
syrup, distributed only to pregnant 
and nursing mothers and small child¬ 
ren. By surreptitiously spooning the 
vitamin-packed syrup, the POWs 
were able to stave off hunger. Ironi¬ 
cally, this meant they were better 
nourished than many of their captors. 

The Germans had organized units 
in the Waffen SS from turncoats of 






antiaircraft guns assigned to the defense of Dresden had 
been pulled out and sent to the Eastern Front, for use 
against the Russians. While the Lancasters dropped their 
payloads, Smith circled the target area, encouraging them 
and correcting their aim. The bomb aimers in the last of 
the 244 planes in the first wave had great difficulty 
distinguishing the aiming point from the rest of the 
spreading sea of flames below. 

At 10:25 p.m., Wing Commander Smith ordered the 
signal: "Target attacked successfully. Primary plan through 
cloud.” The Lancasters turned for home. The first wave 
had lasted approximately 17 minutes. Half the houses in 
the Altstadt were ablaze, and the air was beginning to heat 
up above the city. Despite the devastation, people in many 
areas of the city emerged to fight the flames as the last of 
the bombers roared off. Meanwhile, the second wave of 
bombers was on its way. 

The second wave, 538 planes, had no trouble finding 
the target, as the rosy glow of the flames could be seen 
from more than 100 miles away at 20,000 feet. Ray 
Akehurst, a wireless operator aboard a Lancaster of 75 
(New Zealand) Squadron, RAF, recalled, "We seemed to 
fly for hours over a sheet of flame.” By the time the last 
planes made their bomb runs, turbulence caused by 
updrafts from the spreading flames made it difficult to 
control the aircraft. Within an hour after the end of the 
second-wave attack, the spreading fires raged out of 
control, merging into howling, high-velocity jets of flame, 
like the fire storm that had destroyed Hamburg. 

Temperatures in the center of the Altstadt reached 1,200 
to 3,000 degrees centigrade. Suction created by the fire 
storm tore the roofs off buildings and sucked objects and 
people into the flames. The shells of buildings acted as 
furnaces, belching superheated flames skyward. People 
seeking shelter in cellars suffocated for lack of oxygen. 
The copper roof of the Zwinger Palace melted and ran into 
the ground, and the sandstone Frauenkirche collapsed 
from heat damage. The city would burn for a week. More 
than 1,600 acres, virtually all of old Dresden, were 



Dresden was the ancient capital of the German-Polish kingdom 
of Saxony. A city of little military value, its railroad yard had 
already been hit; more was in store. 


reduced to piles of rubble, craters, ashes and jagged, 
ruined walls. 

The exceptional destructiveness of the raid was equally 
attributable to weak defenses and to Dresden’s lack of 
preparation for a serious air raid. In addition to the absent 
heavy flak guns, German night fighters based nearby sat 
impotent on the ground due to lack of fuel. 

The wood-frame construction and closely packed 
buildings of the Altstadt contributed to the toll. In all 
Dresden there was only one real reinforced-concrete air 
raid shelter, reserved for the Gauleiter (local leader). The 
city had acted as a magnet for refugees because many 
Germans were convinced the Allies would never destroy 
its priceless art collections and architecture. Rumors also 
circulated among refugees that the city 
was being spared because a relative of 
Churchill lived there. After the disas¬ 
ter of Hamburg, residents of Dresden 
had been instructed to clear the top 
stories of their buildings of flammable 
materials and to stockpile sandbags 
and fire-fighting equipment. Knock¬ 
outs were constructed in cellar walls 
beneath contiguous houses, linking 
entire blocks, so that people trapped 
under a collapsed building could 
escape into the adjoining cellars, but 
in the fire storm, these escape routes 
sometimes became death traps. 

Survival was a lottery that night. 
Gisela-Alexandra Moeltgen abandoned 
her hard-won seat on the Thuringen 
Express, which was awaiting departure 
at the Hauptbahnhof when the raid 
began. Ignoring policemen who were 
directing crowds into the railroad sta¬ 
tion, she and her husband Hans took 
shelter in the basement of the Techni¬ 
cal High School nearby. More than 
3,000 dead were later found at the 
railroad station. The Moeltgens fled 
the Technical High School when a 
direct hit threatened to collapse that 
building. The entire area was in flames. 


almost every nationality in Europe. 
At this time they were attempting to 
create a unit of renegade Americans, 
to be called the "American Free 
Corps.” Vonnegut, like Pilgrim and 
his fellow GIs, was subjected to a 
recruiting harangue by the com¬ 
mander of his ill-fated organization, 
one Howard W. Campbell, Jr., 
resplendent in a unique American¬ 
ized version of the SS uniform, in 
red, white and blue, complete with 
ten-gallon hat and black cowboy 
boots trimmed with swastikas. His 
offers of improved rations and snappy 
uniforms in return for participation 
in the great anti-Bolshevik crusade 
elicited little response from the apa¬ 
thetic POWs, except for one Ameri¬ 
can, an ex-school teacher who 
denounced Campbell as a man "lower 
than a snake . . . lower than a blood¬ 
sucking tick.” 

Like Vonnegut, Pilgrim and com¬ 
pany emerge from the shelter of the 
municipal slaughterhouse to work in 
the Dresden "corpse mines,” extract¬ 


ing the bodies of those who had suf¬ 
focated in their cellars while the 
buildings burned above them. 

World War II spawned fewer 
antiwar novels than World War I, 
probably because the stark alterna¬ 
tive posed by possible Axis victory 
seemed clear to most people. Vonne- 
gut’s work is perhaps best compared 
to Joseph Heller’s Catch-22, which 
also deals with the air war, from the 
perspective of the air crews. Although 
the Nazis were evil, it was far from 
clear to either Vonnegut or Heller 
that the Allies had a monopoly on 
good. Both books are outcries by 
sensitive artistic temperaments, using 
black humor to attack the inhuman, 
mechanical bureaucratized character 
of military life, and the irrational, 
arbitrary and capricious organized 
insanity of modern total war. Both 
books inspired commercially suc¬ 
cessful motion pictures during the 
period of growing American disen¬ 
chantment with the spectacle of the 
war in Vietnam. 
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They retreated to their flat near Grosser Garten, but 
that was hit and set afire by the second wave. Hans placed 
Gisela-Alexandra, a semi-invalid, and their son Franck in a 
handcart, covered them with a wet bedsheet, and headed 
toward the outskirts of the city, through spark-whipped 
streets, past scenes of desolation. They finally reached 
Nothitz, south of the city, on the morning of the 14th, 
pitch black with soot, but safe. 

Young Eva Beyer dashed from her cellar retreat to the 
fifth floor of the bakery building to help sandbag and 
extinguish three small incendiaries that had pierced the 
roof. She was still helping to clear up the mess when the 
second bomber wave hit. A huge hole was blown in one of 
the walls, and part of the house was set on fire. A bomb 
blast nearly sent Eva out the window, but she escaped with 
bruises and a black eye. After taking the baker’s children 
out of Dresden to safety, she returned to the Altstadt to 
look for her mother and her four-year-old sister at the 
house in Klein Plauensche Gasse. The entire area was 
nothing but a wasteland of carbonized shells. Eva searched 
desperately for months for any word of her mother’s fate. 
She had miraculously escaped, but it was not until August 
1945 that they were reunited. 

Most of Dresden’s famous old buildings were hit—the 
Schloss, the Zwinger, the Frauenkirche. The zoo was 
destroyed, and the elephants, hippos and polar bears 
perished, while other wild animals, including buffalo and 
great apes, escaped, appearing occasionally in the city and 
surrounding areas in subsequent weeks, to terrify shell¬ 
shocked survivors. 

Many Allied POWs in the area involuntarily witnessed 
the air raid and its effects. Jack Myers, a British veteran of 
Dunkirk, Greece and Crete, captured in 1942 in the 
Western Desert, had been evacuated from a Stalag near 
Breslau. Imprisoned in a cattle car sitting in the railroad 
yards near the Hauptbahnhoff, with some 80 other POWs 
of various nationalities, he had not been fed in five days. 


Myers witnessed the burning of the city after a bomb 
derailed the car, setting the POWs free. Suffering from a 
frostbitten foot, he had not strayed far before he was 
rounded up, and eventually fed. Convinced that he would 
have starved to death but for the raid, he attributed his 
survival to the providential bomb. Writing in 1967, he 
expressed no sympathy for the victims of the raid. "It gave 
great pleasure to a group of POWs . . . Good luck to the 
raiders ...” Myers said. 

While Dresden burned, American aircrews at bases in 
England ate their pre-dawn breakfasts of bacon and eggs. 
Three hundred B-17 Flying Fortresses, part of a force of 
1,300 U.S. Eighth Air Force bombers and 900 Thunder¬ 
bolt and Mustang fighters scheduled to attack targets deep 
in Germany that day, took off after 7 a.m., arriving over 
the burning city shortly after noon. Their tareet was the 
railroad marshaling yards, with the bombing to be directed 
by radar. 

Some Dresden survivors could not recall the American 
air raid. Either many bombs fell wide of their targets, into 
areas already wiped out, or the chaos in the city at that 
time was so great that the attack went unnoticed. Others, 
however, clearly remembered the Mustangs roaring over 
at treetop level to strafe any exposed group of people. 

Estimates of the total number of dead from the 
combined RAF and U.S. attacks ranged up to 200,000, 
and Nazi propaganda was not slow to label the raids as 
barbarous. British historian David Irving, in a contro¬ 
versial 1963 book entitled The Destruction of Dresden, 
opted for a casualty figure of 135,000, which he compared 
with the 72,000 at Hiroshima. In 1966, he retracted this 
figure, reporting that the best information available from 
East German sources cited 25,000 dead and 35,000 
missing, a toll on roughly the same scale as Hamburg. 
Nevertheless, to those who were there, the Dresden raid 
was sufficiently appalling. 

Rescue and cleanup efforts were a daunting task. Hans 
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Voigt, a Dresden schoolmaster, was placed in charge of the 
emergency Abteilung Tote. POWs were pressed into service 
to help in the effort. One of them was a member of the 
U.S. 106th Infantry Division, captured during the German 
Ardennes offensive, named Kurt Vonnegut. Vonnegut and 
his comrades had survived because they had taken shelter 
in the underground meat locker of the Dresden municipal 
slaughterhouse. They were put to work extracting corpses 
from the ruins. His experience later led to the Vonnegut 
novel Slaughterhouse-Five. 

Workers poking through the rubble encountered every 
kind of horror. Some bodies seemed perfectly unharmed, 
while others were reduced to a pile of ashes. Many had 
simply disappeared. The distinctive smell of death hung 
over the city for months. At first the dead were taken in 
carts for burial outside the city, but this expedient proved 
ineffective. To prevent typhus and other epidemics, the 
authorities finally resorted to cremation of thousands of 
victims on 25-foot grills set up in the center of the city. 

Reaction to the severity of the raid was almost 
immediate on both sides. Many Americans and Britons 
realized for the first time that Allied bombing was often 
directed at population centers rather than military or 
industrial targets. This realization was brought about by an 
unusual SHAEF press conference on February 16, at 
which an RAF officer erroneously reported that the Allies 
had now officially adopted a policy of deliberate terror¬ 
bombing of German population centers. Actually, the 
decision was not a new one. The report was suppressed in 
Britain, but the Associated Press wires carried it in the 
United States. 

As a result, questions were raised in Parliament, and 
Churchill seems to have had second thoughts. He 
dispatched a scathing memorandum to "Bomber” Harris 
on March 28, asking if the continued "terror” bombing of 
German cities was any longer in British interest, since the 
Allies might soon find themselves in occupation of "an 
utterly ruined land,” where they might have to provide for 
the Germans as well as themselves. The memo so outraged 
Portal and Harris that Churchill was forced to withdraw 
and redraft it. On April 16, the Anglo-American bombing 
offensive officially ended, with the U.S. and Soviet forces 
converging and no targets left. 

Did the raid have any effect on the course of the war? 
Militarily, it is doubtful. The railroads, the only 
meaningful targets in Dresden, were working again within 
days. The raid did strike a crushing blow against the 
morale of the people of the city, but they played little role 
in the war at that stage. 

Although subsequently overshadowed by Tokyo, Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki, Dresden has remained a watchword 
for the mindless inhumanity of modern total war—and a 
perennial source of controversy. The U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey, an exhaustive study of the effects of 
aerial bombardment in World War II, suggested that long- 
range bombing of population centers would destroy an 
enemy’s war-making capacity and break his will to resist 
only if it was so intensive, so concentrated and so 
destructive as to be repugnant to the instigator’s own peo¬ 
ple. Air Marshal Tedder was probably right in saying that 
the Allied strategic bombing campaign was most effective 
when it was synchronized with the ground campaign. □ 


A professional historian with the U.S. Army’s Military History 
Center, Wayne M. Dzwonchyk specializes in American 
military and diplomatic history of the World War II period and 
beyond. Recommended as further readings: Under the Bombs: 
The German Home Front, 1942-1945, by Earl R. Beck, and 
Slaughterhouse-Five by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 



TOP: Dresden, more than most of the cities of the Third 
Reich, was laid utterly to waste. In Franklin Roosevelt’s 
words, "Hitler’s Fortress Europe doesn’t have a roof’ against 
Allied bombs. ABOVE: In 1939, Reichsmarschall Hermann 
Goring had boasted that Allied bombs would never fall on 
Germany. He was wrong, and here he removes his famous 
medals in captivity after the war. 


















Early Decision 
in The Desert 

The Battle of El Alamein, which "made” Montgomery’s reputation, really was a ser¬ 
ies of desert contests in which another British general, Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, 
earned a decisive early victory setting the stage for "Monty’s” 
later encounter with Erwin Rommel and his Afrika Korps. 


By Raymond Callahan 


^ oniinel, Rommel, Rommel, Rommel! What else 
matters but beating him?” Winston Churchill, 
declaiming this remarkable tribute to the German 
field marshal as he strode up and down his bedroom 
at the British Embassy in Cairo in August 1942, catches 
almost too neatly how crucial the struggle against the 
Desert Fox had become for him. Nor was it the first 
tribute Churchill had paid Rommel. In January 1942, to 
the outrage of some, the Prime Minister had told the 
House of Commons that Rommel was "a great general.” 

In August of 1942, however, Churchill did more than 
orate about Rommel. He completely restructured the Brit¬ 
ish High Command in the Middle East. Within three 
months, the general he then chose (and it was a second 
choice) as the new commander of the battered Eighth 
Army, Lt. Gen. Bernard Law Montgomery, had defeated 
Rommel and launched himself into the military strat¬ 
osphere. All that "Monty” subsequently achieved—a field 
marshal’s baton, the professional leadership of the British 
Army and fame as the best-known British soldier of his 
generation—rested on the foundation of his victory at El 
Alamein. How does that victory look after 45 years? 

The desert war had attained such significance by August 
1942 that Churchill was convinced the fate of his govern¬ 
ment would be determined by the next round in that con¬ 
test. The significance, however, had come about gradually, 
almost accidentally. When the fall of France (1940) sent 
shock waves through London, a proposal was advanced by 
staff planners to abandon the Mediterranean, holding only 
Gibraltar and blocking the Suez Canal. The formidable 
commander of the Mediterranean fleet, Admiral Sir 
Andrew Brown Cunningham, protested vigorously. To 
pull the fleet out would lead to a "landslide in territory 
and prestige.” 

Churchill also was adamantly opposed. To abandon the 
Mediterranean on the heels of expulsion from Europe 
would put Britain’s oil supplies at risk. Perhaps more 
important, it would signal to enemies and neutrals, as well 
as to allies and the British public, that the British govern¬ 
ment felt itself beaten. That was not a signal Churchill 


intended ever to send. So the British remained—and at the 
end of 1940 won their first victory on land against an Axis 
power—Italy—in Egypt’s "Western Desert.” 

The great success was won under the overall direction of 
the theater commander, the taciturn, one-eyed General Sir 
Archibald Wavell, and in the field by Lt. Gen. Sir Richard 
O’Connor’s Western Desert Force—against the least for¬ 
midable of the Axis partners, to be sure. It was, in fact, 
something of a mismatch. The Italians, who had advanced 
60 miles into Egypt in September before digging them¬ 
selves into a series of fortified camps, do not deserve all 
the jibes made about them. It is true, however, that in 
doctrine, training, equipment and leadership they were 
unprepared for a war of rapid maneuver. 

O’Connor had launched Operation COMPASS with 
two splendid regular units: the 7th Armoured Division, 
formed and trained in Egypt before the war by Maj. Gen. 
P. C. Hobart, one of Britain’s "apostles of mobility,” and 
the 4th Indian Division, which would compile one of the 
finest formation records of the war. 

O’Connor’s victory at Sidi Barrani was followed by a 
three-month campaign, a miracle of logistic improvisation 
as well as a demonstration of operational skill, that virtu¬ 
ally eradicated the Italian forces in Libya (the British took 
130,000 prisoners while losing less than 1,000 dead). A 
lively argument has been conducted over the last 40 years 
about what happened next. Wavell’s advance halted in 
February at Agheila. Troops had to be pulled out of the 
desert and sent to redeem Britain’s pledge to support 
Greece. Could O’Connor have pushed on another 400 
miles to Tripoli, the last Italian bastion, and ended the 
North African campaign then and there? 

Many have argued that the answer is a resounding 
"yes.” O’Connor’s chief of staff, Brigadier John Harding 
(himself a future field marshal) felt in restrospect, how¬ 
ever, that logistics precluded further advance in strength. 

In any case, Tripoli remained untaken. In February 1941 
a German "blocking force” began to disembark there, 
commanded by a tough, stocky, ambitious, much-deco¬ 
rated infantryman of World War I who in 1940 had 
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TOP: Beginning in July 1942, Rommel s-,-, 

dashed with British Commonwealth troops outside El Alamein 
(as seen here). MIDDLE: After a succession of Commanders 
for the British Eighth Army in the desert, Churchill (left, 
talking to troops there) at last had a man he thought would 
prove equal to Rommel —Montgomery. ABOVE: Attack! 
Montgomery’s valued Australian forces, hidden by the dense 
smoke screen at right, launch their determined assault against 
the Germans with both bullet and bayonet. 


turned himself into a panzer division commander: Erwin 
Johannes Rommel. 

Hitler had never intended to fight a major campaign in 
North Africa. He realized, however, that Mussolini’s Afri¬ 
can empire could not be allowed simply to collapse. 
Rommel was to save Tripoli and perhaps to reclaim some 
lost ground. What he did, characteristically, was to ignore 
orders, reconquer all of Libya—and erase totally one div¬ 
ision from the British order of battle. It also was character¬ 
istic that the British facilitated the process. 

When Rommel opened his attack in late March, 
O’Connor and his veteran division were no longer in the 
desert. A newly arrived, raw, poorly equipped armored 
division was broken up and brushed aside. Clumsy British 
command structures compounded the confusion, and in a 
fortnight all O’Connor’s gains had been lost. O’Connor 
himself, rushed up from Egypt not to replace but to 
"advise” a clearly overmatched commander, was a pri¬ 
soner, and the British were back behind the Egyptian 
frontier again. But Tobruk, garrisoned by Australians, held 
out, a besieged fortress well behind enemy lines. 

Rommel’s startling success was part of an avalanche of 
disaster that hit the British in the spring of 1941. In April, 
Greece was overrun; in May, Crete fell. Wavell also faced a 
pro-Axis revolt in the British client state of Iraq, its oil 
wells a vital consideration. No wonder Churchill, desper¬ 
ate for a victory with which to impress neutrals and to 
bolster the bombed and rationed British public, became so 
overwrought at one point that he threatened to "have fir¬ 
ing parties to shoot the generals” if Egypt were lost. 

Wavell mounted a counteroffensive, BATTLEAX, in 
June. It failed, and the failure led to a change in Cairo. 
Wavell exchanged jobs with the Commander-in-Chief, 
India, General Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck. The "Auk,” an 
Indian Army officer of great ability, refused to renew the 
attack on Rommel until he felt there would be a reason¬ 
able chance of success. In the event, that meant 
November. Tobruk meanwhile, dramatically holding out, 
the one sustained British success in the desert, exerted a 
pressure on British planning that had less to do with its 
intrinsic importance than with its psychological signifi¬ 
cance. When the newly christened Eighth Army, under Lt. 
Gen. Alan Cunningham, finally launched CRUSADER in 
mid-November, nearly a month of confused fighting led to 
the war’s first British victory over German land forces. 
(Auchinleck had relieved Cunningham a week into CRU¬ 
SADER and replaced him with his own deputy chief of 
staff, Maj. Gen. Neil Ritchie. The Auk himself, however, 
kept a close eye and guiding hand on the balance of CRU¬ 
SADER.) The successful conclusion of CRUSADER, 
which saw the British again at Agheila, was overshadowed 
by the entry of Japan into the war—and Rommel was, 
once again, to reclaim quickly most of what had been lost, 
but BATTLEAX and CRUSADER taken together reveal 
most of the problems that plagued the British in Africa 
until El Alamein. 

Rommel repeatedly profited from the clumsiness of the 
British command structure. Even more important, he 
commanded an army that had trained for, and applied, 
combined-arms tactics. British commanders, on the other 
hand, took into battle a force whose components were 
often poorly coordinated in action. Much of this was the 
legacy of the unresolved British doctrinal arguments over 
the role of armor during the interwar years. The fact that 
resources there were so scarce meant that little had been 
done to modernize equipment until literally the last min¬ 
ute. Too much should not be made of this factor, however. 
Some British equipment was poor—some, like the Royal 
Artillery’s 25-pounder field gun, was not, and equipment 







has beeen blamed for too much. It was command and 
control, doctrine and tactics that were the greatest British 
weaknesses. Finally, the use of the adjective "British” 
tends to mask the fact that the Eighth Army was a mini- 
coalition, with Australian, New Zealand, and South Afri¬ 
can troops, as well as British and Indian. Commonwealth 
formations not only varied in character and capacity, but 
their commanders had the right to appeal directly to their 
governments if they received "unreasonable” orders. The 
Eighth Army was not an easy formation to command. 

Auchinleck complicated matters by deciding to leave 
Ritchie in command of the Eighth Army after CRU¬ 
SADER. Ritchie was outranked by many of his subordi¬ 
nates. Auchinleck also tended to continue treating Ritchie 
as a staff officer rather than as a responsible senior com¬ 
mander. The weakness of the new management showed up 
when Rommel counterattacked in late January. Once again 
he faced an inexperienced British armored division and 
outmaneuvered it, as Auchinleck and Ritchie issued 
orders at cross-purposes. Once again a fortnight was 
enough for Rommel to roll the British back, not this time 
all the way to the Egyptian frontier but to a line just west 
of Tobruk. There both armies paused for nearly four 
months. Dominating consideration of future moves for 
both sides was the fate of the tiny rocky island of Malta. 

There was a symbiotic relationship between Malta’s for¬ 
tunes and those of the Eighth Army. Strike forces based 
on Malta could wreak havoc with Rommel’s supplies, par¬ 
ticularly when guided accurately to their targets by the 
increasingly abundant ULTRA, the now famous "Enigma” 
decrypts. To do this, however, Malta had to be supplied. 
And to run supply convoys to Malta without prohibitive 
losses, land-based air cover was essential. That in turn 
meant that Eighth Army had to recapture the airfields 
around Benghazi. German bombers based in Sicily, virtu¬ 
ally next door to Malta, were pounding the island relent¬ 
lessly; the garrison and the Maltese civilian population 
were on starvation rations. 

London insisted on an attack that would win the 


coveted airfields in time for a convoy to be run into Malta 
during the moonless period in April. Auchinleck and Rit¬ 
chie wanted to wait until they had a clear superiority 
(defined as 3:2) over Rommel in tanks. Both British sides 
in this argument drew on the same Enigma data. To Chur¬ 
chill (and to Sir Alan Brooke, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff), Enigma intercepts showed clearly that 
Eighth Army already had more tanks. Auchinleck, more 
vividly aware of the weaknesses, technical and tactical, of 
his army, drew the conclusion that he needed a clear quan¬ 
titative superiority to balance German quality. The battle 
of the signals went on until Churchill finally ordered 
Auchinleck to attack or be relieved. But by that time it was 
already May—and too late. Rommel was about to attack. 

The ensuing battle of Gazala, followed by the fall of 
Tobruk and Rommel’s pursuit of the Eighth Army deep 
into Egypt, may well represent the nadir of the British 
Army’s performance in World War II. Rommel made 
some serious opening errors, but a fumbling command 
performance by Ritchie and his subordinates allowed 
Rommel to recover. British tactical clumsiness then per¬ 
mitted him to defeat, piecemeal, the numerically superior 
British armor. Once the armor was out of the picture, 
Rommel mounted an attack on Tobruk (using a plan he 
had devised for a November 1941 assault that was inter¬ 
rupted by CRUSADER). The Tobruk fortress, weakly 
commanded by a South African general, fell in 24 hours, 
yielding 33,000 prisoners, 2,000 usable vehicles, 5,000 
tons of food and, most precious of all, 1,400 tons of fuel. 
Exhilarated by success, his troops riding in British trucks 
fueled by British gasoline and eating British rations, 
Rommel (now a field marshal) drove his forces into Egypt, 
toward Cairo, Alexandria and the Suez Canal. 

In the flush of such success, Rommel persuaded his 
superiors to postpone a scheduled attack on Malta while 
he exploited his desert victory. Thus, almost unnoticed, 
the chance of consolidating the German grip on the central 
Mediterranean passed. Ironically, by falling with such 
unexpected rapidity, Tobruk may have saved Malta. 
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At Matruh, a hundred miles inside Egypt, meanwhile, 
Rommel’s tired, understrength spearhead, the Afrika 
Korps, pulled off one of the great bluffs in military history. 
Thrusting between two widely separated British forces, 
either of which considerably outweighed him, Rommel 
spooked his opponents into further retreat. 

Before the British pulled out of the Matruh position, 
however, heading for their final defense line at El Alamein, 
Rommel’s pending defeat there already was taking shape. 
On June 25, Auchinleck flew up from Cairo to Ritchie’s 
headquarters. He spent a few minutes alone with Ritchie 
in his command vehicle. Ritchie emerged, got in his car 
and left. The Auk had taken direct command of the Eighth 
Army. Behind him, the Royal Navy was pulling the Medi¬ 
terranean fleet out of Alexandria. In Cairo, trains depart¬ 
ing for Palestine were mobbed. Egyptian students cheered 
for Rommel, and nationalist Egyptian Army officers (like 
Anwar Sadat) were preparing to welcome the Germans as 
liberators. The British were burning so much confidential 
paper that the air was filled with charred fragments—"Ash 
Wednesday,” as it was christened, was symptomatic of the 
sense of impending disaster that hung in the air in the rear 
areas. At the front, however, the Eighth Army’s new 
commander told one of his senior staff officers: "The Brit¬ 
ish pride themselves on being good losers. I’m a damn bad 
loser. I’m going to win.” 

"El Alamein” began with Auchinleck’s assumption of 
direct command. It was not, moreover, one single battle, 
but a series of battles over a period of four months. The 
phrase, "the Battle of El Alamein,” has unfortunately 
come to refer exclusively to the last of these contests 
(October 23-November 7, 1942), in which the Eighth 
Army, by then under Montgomery’s command, defeated 
and forced into retreat Rommel’s Panzerarmee Afrika. In 
fact, however, the really decisive engagement had come in 
July when Auchinleck deprived Rommel of his only real 
chance of breaking through to Cairo and Alexandria—and 
the Suez Canal. 

Auchinleck had some important assets when, at the end 


of June, he began pulling together the battered formations 
of the Eighth Army on the Alamein line. First was the 
nature of the ground. Here, uniquely in the vast arena of 
combat that stretched west to Tripoli, it was possible to 
construct a position that could not be turned by the great 
armored sweeps around an opponent’s inland flank that 
had been characteristic of the desert war. With its flanks 
anchored on the sea and the vast Qattara Depression, the 
Eighth Army’s new position could only be penetrated by a 
frontal attack. And any such attack would have to be 
launched by very tired units. Rommel’s successes had 
depended on the Panzerarmee ’s steel core—the three div¬ 
isions of the Afrika Korps. Continuous fighting for more 
than a month in blistering heat had reduced this formation 
to a threadbare remnant. When Rommel bounced the 
British out of the Matruh position, the three Afrika Korps 
divisions had among them only 60 tanks (about a third of 
which were light or command tanks) and about 2,500 
infantry—effectively the strength of a brigade. (Rommel 
also had two Italian armored divisions, but questions of 
equipment and fighting power apart, they had only 70 
tanks between them.) 

Moreover, Rommel was at the end of an enormously 
long supply line that stretched back to Tobruk, Benghazi 
and Tripoli. The vehicles, fuel and rations captured at 
Tobruk had helped, but Rommel’s forces were at the end 
of their logistic tether. The Royal Air Force, temporarily 
disorganized by the withdrawals (and the difficulty, in a 
fluid, dust-shrouded battle, of determining who exactly to 
bomb), was now reasserting itself from airfields close to 
the front line and intervening with increasing force on the 
battlefield, as well as against Rommel’s supply lines. 

Then, too, however important the struggle around the 
Alamein lines was to the British, it was strictly a sideshow 
to the German High Command, already committed to its 
second great summer campaign in Russia. No significant 
German reinforcements would be forthcoming. The Ital¬ 
ians, who had troops available, did not have the right kind. 

The British position, on the other hand, was the reverse, 
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mirror image of Rommel’s. The struggle to hold Egypt was 
vital to the British. Churchill perceived, almost certainly 
correctly, that Britain’s credibility as a major combatant 
was as much at stake as were the strategic and economic 
benefits in holding the Middle East for Britain. Fresher 
troops and better equipment (including 300 new Sherman 
tanks made available by Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
George Marshall on that dark day when Churchill, on his 
second visit to Washington, learned at the White House 
that Tobruk had fallen) would reach the Eighth Army—if 
Auchinleck could buy the time for them to arrive. 

Too, as Rommel’s communications lengthened, Auchin¬ 
leck’s shrunk. At El Alamein the British had virtually at 
their backs the great supply dumps and service establish¬ 
ments located in the Delta area of Egypt. Finally, Auchin¬ 
leck had the enormous advantage of knowing not only 
Rommel’s logistic picture but also his operational intent. 
ULTRA, relayed from Bletchley Park in England, was 
supplemented by the product of the "Y” Service, the 
electronic-intelligence operation that concentrated on 
lower-level German radio traffic—largely tactical com¬ 
munications among formations on the battlefield. (Of 
course, Rommel was receiving help from German listeners 
and codebreakers, but the advantage in this exchange 
clearly lay with the British.) 

All the assets the British enjoyed could easily have been 
negated—and all Rommel’s minuses erased—if Auchin¬ 
leck had fumbled. His army had become all too accus¬ 
tomed to falling back. The Auk had to make it aggressive. 
He himself was a product of the Indian Army’s long tradi¬ 
tion of frontier warfare, where tactical aggressiveness and 
determination were the price of survival. In a series of 
confused engagements that spanned the month of July, 
Auchinleck attacked again and again, guided by ULTRA 
and Y intelligence, forcing Rommel to react to his moves, 
compelling him to use up his irreplaceable German forma¬ 
tions to keep the less mobile and resilient Italians from 
being battered to pieces. 

Unfortunately, while Auchinleck’s objectives were well- 
chosen, operational and tactical execution by the Eighth 
Army remained clumsy. The old problems of coordina¬ 
tion between arms and formations remained. The urgency 
of the situation left no time to retrain the Eighth Army. Its 
two corps commanders, moreover, were tired, pessimistic 
men, and some Commonwealth commanders, like Maj. 
Gen. Bernard Freyberg, V.C., of the redoubtable New Zea¬ 
land division, were convinced the armored formations, all 
British-manned, would always let down the infantry, large¬ 
ly Commonwealth. In these circumstances, it is not supris¬ 
ing that, while Rommel may have been strategically 
baffled, his weary, skeletal German formations were sel¬ 
dom outfought. 

Nonetheless Auchinleck won, during that chaotic 
month of fighting, a great victory—and no one understood 
that more clearly then Rommel himself. "Although the 
British losses in this Alamein fighting had been higher than 
ours,” he wrote in his subsequent narrative of the cam¬ 
paign, "yet the price to Auchinleck had not been exces¬ 
sive, for the one thing that had mattered to him was to halt 
our advance, and that, unfortunately, he had done.” 

Auchinleck had stopped Rommel—he had bought time 
to prepare the Eighth Army for an offensive of its own, 
but the long series of disasters in the desert had set in 
motion a chain of events that would place the conduct of 
that offensive in other hands. In January, Rommel’s suc¬ 
cess in rolling the Eighth Army back to Gazala, taken 
together with disasters in the Far East such as Singapore’s 
collapse, had produced a political crisis in Britain. Chur¬ 
chill won a 464-to-l vote of confidence in the House of 



TOP: Montgomery’s target was the wily "Desert Fox” 
himself —German Field Marshal Erwin Eugen Johannes 
Rommel—seen here (center) conferring with aides on the eve 
of battle. ABOVE: Preparatory to any German ground attack 
in North Africa was a ruthless series of prolonged air 
strikes — here, a German Focke-Wulf igo blasts a smoking 
British tank near the Via Balbia in 1942. 


Commons, but the lopsided victory concealed an underly¬ 
ing dissatisfaction, not with Churchill’s inspirational qual¬ 
ities, but with what seemed an endless series of military 
and naval disasters that appeared to call in question the 
way the war was being run. 

No one was more aware than Churchill himself. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1942, he reshuffled his government, but what he 
really needed was not new ministerial faces but palpable 
victory. Instead he got massive defeat, with the sudden 
loss of Tobruk—the great symbol of Britain’s lone military 
success against Germany—adding a sense of disgrace as 
well to his cabinet. 

As Rommel crossed the Egyptian frontier and Auchin¬ 
leck relieved Ritchie, a motion of censure on the conduct 
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of the war was placed on the agenda of the House of 
Commons. The Gallup Poll showed Churchill’s personal 
approval rating among the British had fallen to what 
proved to be its wartime low (slightly below 80 percent). 
Churchill survived the vote of confidence on July 2 by 476 
to 25, although there were 40 deliberate abstentions. The 
Prime Minister knew, however, that he could not ride out 
another major setback in the desert. Victory had become a 
necessity if his government were to survive. When Auchin- 
leek sent a signal on July 31 indicating that at least six 
weeks would elapse before the Eighth Army would be 
ready to mount a major offensive, what Churchill saw was 
not the Auk’s great success (which had saved not only the 
Canal, but almost certainly Churchill’s government), but 
delay—long delay before victory could bring vindication. 
Chief of Staff General Sir Alan Brooke was already on his 
way to Cairo. The Prime Minister decided to join him. 

The result of Churchill’s two stays in Cairo that August 
(broken by his first trip to Moscow) was a major reorgani¬ 
zation of the British theater command structure and a 
wholesale change of personnel at the top. The Middle 
Eastern theater was unmanageably large. Auchinleck had 
had to concern himself not only with Rommel but with 
preparations to resist a German thrust from the north 
through Turkey or the Caucasus. Churchill split the 
theater, creating a new Persia and Iraq Command. Auch¬ 
inleck, whose removal was probably inevitable given Chur¬ 
chill’s desire for a fresh start, was offered the new com¬ 
mand and refused. (After a year unemployed, he would 
again become Commander-in-Chief, India—the last, and 
perhaps the greatest, incumbent of that post.) His succes¬ 
sor, General Sir Harold Alexander, was given a directive 
that left no one in any doubt that beating Rommel was 
Priority One for the British. 

Churchill’s first choice to take over the Eighth Army 
was Lt. Gen. W.H.E. ("Strafer”) Gott. One of the original 
1940-vintage desert warriors, Gott had risen from colonel 
to corps commander and was something of a legend in the 
Eighth Army. His handling of his corps had not been par¬ 
ticularly distinguished, and as he told Churchill, he was 
dreadfully tired. It wouldn’t matter—the chance factor of 
a roving German fighter coming across the transport air¬ 
craft flying Gott back to Cairo saved the Eighth Army 
from a weary, pessimistic commander. Gott’s death gave 
Brooke the chance again to advance the name, this time 
successfully, of his protege, the odd, cantankerous, ambi¬ 
tious, but undeniably very capable Lt. Gen. Bernard 
L. Montgomery. 

Monty was a figure who polarized opinion during his 
life, and historians’ judgments reflect that. To assess what 
happened at El Alamein, it is not necessary to grapple with 
the complexities of his character, however, only to note 
certain facts. In his notorious Memoirs, published in 1958 
(and a prime exhibit in any case constructed by his detrac¬ 
tors), he alleged that when he assumed command he found 
the Eighth Army poised for further retreat. This was so far 
from the truth that Monty avoided a libel action by 
Auchinleck only by agreeing to the insertion of a correc¬ 
tion in subsequent editions of the book. Montgomery was 
very unflattering about the general state of the Eighth 
Army, as well as about Auchinleck’s plans. But in fact 
Montgomery inherited from Auchinleck much of the staff 
with whom he won his first battles. Some of them, like 
"Freddie” de Guigand, his invaluable chief of staff, would 
remain with him throughout the war. 

In reaction to Montgomery’s often difficult personality 
and blatant distortions of history, a school of revisionists 
arose, one of whose claims is that Monty’s first victory, at 
Alam Haifa (August 30-September 7, 1942), was, in effect, 
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plagiarized—that the plan was in fact the work of Auchin¬ 
leck and one of his principal staff officers, Brigadier Eric 
Dorman-Smith (who was sacked along with Auchinleck, 
and whose Army career was permanently blighted). The 
"fog of war” is particularly dense around the Eighth Army 
in August and September 1942, most of it churned up by 
exchanges between the partisans of Monty and the Auk. 
Alam Haifa was Monty’s first victory. He claimed, char¬ 
acteristically, "it was fought in complete accord with my 
master plan.” In fact, the ground determined the layout of 
the defenses, and Montgomery did inherit a scheme for a 
defensive battle from Auchinleck. He then made impor¬ 
tant modifications—modifications that were possible 
because Auchinleck had won the one thing Napoleon had 
identified as irreplaceable in war: time. Rommel, exhaust¬ 
ed and ill, had few illusions about the battle he opened on 
the evening of August 30, 1942. Swinging through the 
lightly held southern end of the Alamein position, he 
turned north toward the British rear, only to come up 
against a solid defensive wall on the Alam Haifa ridge. 
Pounded by British gunfire and drenched in bombs by the 
Royal Air Force, Rommel’s last attack came to a halt 
almost immediately and turned into a withdrawal after 
three days. Montgomery made only a gesture at following 
up. He had stopped the Desert Fox cold in his tracks. For 
the moment, that was enough. 

Alam Haifa is characteristic of Montgomery’s method: 
tactical caution in attaining limited objectives, followed by 
sweeping claims that all went according to a flawless "mas¬ 
ter plan.” Underneath Montgomery’s irritating assump¬ 
tion of omniscience, however, was shrewd professionalism 
that fastened on the essence of the problem. (Patton and 
Stilwell were as eccentric as Monty. Like him, they were 
also very professional; unlike him, they did not survive to 
write tendentious accounts that would cloud their very 
real achievement.) Montgomery understood that the Brit¬ 
ish Army did some things well—and some things poorly. 
Among the latter was maneuver warfare. Monty’s 
"genius,” limited but real, lay in never asking his army to 
do what it was not able to do. Alam Haifa was a defensive 
battle, something the British Army did well. When Rom¬ 
mel withdrew, Montgomery let him go rather than risk 
marring his clear-cut victory by giving the Germans the 
opportunity to meet their less agile opponents in more 
free-swinging mobile combat. 

Monty was now in a strong position and could insist on 
setting his own time for the next British offensive. Chur¬ 
chill simply could not afford anything less than an over¬ 
whelming victory. With Alam Haifa behind him, Mont¬ 
gomery had established his credentials as a battle winner. 
Moreover, Malta was no longer in imminent danger—the 
bitter fruit of Rommel’s greatest error was the renewed 
constriction of the Axis supply lines. Monty could there¬ 
fore prepare at leisure a carefully orchestrated offensive 
against an opponent growing inexorably weaker even as 
Monty’s own forces were increased, reequiped and, to the 
extent possible, retrained. 

"Second El Alamein” opened on the evening of 
October 23, 1942, as 882 field and medium guns began 
firing the heaviest barrage the British Army had laid down 
since 1918. That was the key to what followed. Montgom¬ 
ery, a cautious infantryman, had reverted to 1918, when 
the British Army had developed a technique for moving 
forward in careful stages without incurring the frightful 
casualties of 1916 and 1917. He did so because he was 
quite hardheaded about both his army’s capacities and the 
balance of forces. 

The British Army did set-piece attacks well, and con¬ 
trolled attrition was Monty’s method—using his greater 






resources and lavish firepower to "crumble” the enemy. 
The Eighth Army’s casualties among the combatant per¬ 
sonnel in the divisions engaged were high, almost World 
War I percentages. But unlike the Somme and Passchen- 
daele, it was a controlled and efficient attrition. Monty 
lost men (although not too many—he knew his army 
could not afford that either), but he got results. 

Rommel, who had been on sick leave in Germany since 
Alam Haifa, returned to conduct what he called a "battle 
without hope.” Even the fact that Monty’s master plan 
broke down almost immediately did not help the Panzer- 
armee. A British infantry corps was to drive corridors 
through the deep, mine-studded German defenses on the 
first night. Then an armored corps was to debouch from 
those corridors into the enemy’s rear. The scheme was too 
elaborate and the time frame was too short. It failed. 
Montgomery then did what a good commander does—he 
readjusted. (He would, of course, never admit to being 
flexible, but he was.) There followed ten days in which the 
German and Italian formations, nearly immobile from 
lack of fuel, were battered to pieces. Monty was fighting 
his, and his army’s, sort of battle—depending on the grim 
determination of his infantry and the superb gunnery of 
the Royal Artillery. Obligingly, Hitler forced Rommel and 
his men to stand in place, a fixed target for Montgomery’s 
battering ram. 

At length, Rommel took matters into his own hands 
and withdrew. Montgomery fumbled the pursuit, aided by 
one of his corps commanders (with whom he quickly 
thereafter parted). Monty later would rather limply blame 
the failure to trap the remnants of Rommel’s forces on 
heavy rain that bogged his troops down. But it rained on 
Rommel, too. The fact is that the improvisations of 
mobile warfare simply were not his strong suit, and the 
only time he forgot this, in MARKET GARDEN, the 
results were not happy. 

In the largest sense, Montgomery’s failure to trap 
Rommel did not matter. Montgomery had won a crushing, 
if not a total, victory over a legendary opponent. He had 
given Churchill and the sorely tried British public a des¬ 
perately needed glimpse of victory. It was also, and just in 
time, Britain’s last great independent victory, for as Rom¬ 
mel retreated westward. TORCH began, the North Afri¬ 
can invasion signaling the arrival of the Americans in 
force. In the ensuing 2Vi years of coalition warfare, Britain 
was to be increasingly overshadowed by the United States. 
But Monty and the Eighth Army had reestablished the 
British Army’s combat credibility. Churchill made the 
most of the Eighth Army’s fame during the war and pol¬ 
ished the legend in his memoirs. Montgomery thus 
became not only famous but as close to irremovable as any 
Allied commander (except perhaps MacArthur). Given 
his personality, it was fortunate for him that this was so. 

The question, however, remains. Who beat Rommel? 
Auchinleck won the decisive battle that saved the British 
position in the Middle East. Montgomery won a battle 
that not only vindicated the British Army’s credibility as a 
factor in alliance politics but also sustained the Churchill 
government. The Auk stopped Rommel; Monty defeated 
the suspicion that the British could not win. Is it surprising 
that Churchill always wrote and spoke so kindly of him? □ 


Raymond Callahan, a professor of history at the University of 
Delaware, is on leave while writing his latest book on World 
War II. Suggestions for further reading: Fire-Power: British 
Army Weapons and Theories of War 1914-1945, by Shel - 
ford Bidwell and Dominic Graham; Dilemmas of the Desert 
War: A New Look at the Libyan Campaign 1940-1942, 
by Michael Carver. 


TOP: Defeating Field Marshal Erwin Rommel became an 
obsession with Winston Churchill as his troops suffered defeat 
after defeat by Axis forces, until he found Bernard L. 
Montgomery. MIDDLE: War in the desert was like war at 
sea, with fixed points meaning little, and the object being to 
capture or destroy mobile enemy forces, such as these British 
tanks. ABOVE: Victorious British Tommies proudly display a 
captured Nazi flag atop a knocked-out German tank at the 
time that Rommel’s final reteat began. 
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Offensive 

Restricted 

Kept secret for three decades, the 
ULTRA intercepts of German 
communications gave the Allies a 
"listening post” so valuable they could 
not compromise it by responding overtly. 

By Foster McLeod 

/ n 1974, a retired Royal Air Force group captain, Fred 
Winterbotham, published his World War II mem¬ 
oirs. In Britain, such a book might not have made 
much news among the hundreds of recollections published 
by retired officers. True, Winterbotham did have a rather 
interesting background, having been a World War I fighter 
pilot and prisoner-of-war, as well as an intelligence officer 
in the 1930s assigned to monitor the buildup of the Ger¬ 
man Luftwaffe. What was of more interest—indeed a 
bombshell—were his World War II duties, which were, in 
his words, "to distribute with complete security the high¬ 
est form of intelligence obtained from the breaking of the 
supposedly unbreakable German machine ciphers to Presi¬ 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and all the principal Chiefs of Staff and com¬ 
manders in the field throughout the war.” 

An operation code-named ULTRA, the breaking of 
high-level German code throughout the war, had long been 
rumored among World War II historians, especially those 
specializing in intelligence operations. However, the restric¬ 
tions of the British Official Secrets Act and the lack of 
documentary evidence had relegated the amazing story to 
the status of unconfirmed rumor. 

Winterbotham’s wartime memoirs, appropriately en¬ 
titled The Ultra Secret, blew the cover off both the restric¬ 
tions of the act and the lack of documents—if nothing 
else, historians now had firsthand evidence that Churchill 
and Roosevelt were privy to "secret intelligence” concern¬ 
ing German strategic intentions. The question still existed— 
what did the intelligence tell them? And then, what were 
they able to do with it? Unfortunately, the Group Captain’s 
recollections here were sketchy, since he dealt more with 
those who had access. 

Within a year, added inklings on both the purloined 
information and its use were forthcoming—and just as 
dramatically. British journalist Anthony Cave Brown, 
working with newly declassified American documents in 
the National Archives in Washington, along with inter- 
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TOP: From the very beginning of the war, the Allied leaders 
had the immense advantage of knowing their enemy’s goals. 
Here, FDR (center) and Churchill (right) meet at Quebec. 
MIDDLE: The German Air Force relied exclusively upon 
Enigma for operational orders, logistical reports and guidance 
from its commander, Hermann Goring (second from right). 
ABOVE: On Sept, i, 1939, the gray-clad German Army 
rolled over Poland, which was quickly defeated, but it was the 
Polish Secret Service that obtained—and figured out—the first 
enemy Enigma machine among the European Allies. 
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views of many who had worked on ULTRA, discovered 
hard evidence as to its use. In his book, a massive tome 
entitled Bodyguard of Lies, he wove the ULTRA material 
into a masterful tale about all forms of secret intelligence 
during the war. With respect to ULTRA, he maintained 
that Churchill had, thanks to decrypted German Air Force 
messages, two days’ advanced notice of the Luftwaffe air 
raid on Coventry during the night of November 14, 1940, 
one in which 50,000 British homes were damaged or des¬ 
troyed, the historic Coventry Cathedral leveled and 4,000 
civilians left dead or injured. 

Rather than evacuate the city and thus alert Hitler to the 
ULTRA intelligence source, Churchill withheld the infor¬ 
mation. Thus, as Brown wrote, Coventry apparently was 
"a sacrifice made to protect the security of ULTRA.” 
While the accusation later was proved false by official 
British historians, it did serve to catch the attention of the 
public. Within several years, the long-closed documents 
concerning the ULTRA operation, as well as the actual 
intercepted and decrypted Axis messages, were opened—at 
both the American National Archives and the British Pub¬ 
lic Records Office. Many who had worked on the secret 
operation during the war (and had taken lifelong oaths 
never to reveal their activities) now broke their silence. In 
letters to the London and New York Times, as well as in the 
pages of The Princeton University Alumni Weekly and Wash¬ 
ington Post, they began to reveal a confidence most of them 
had thought they would take to their graves. To many, it 
seemed like the last secret of World War II. 

Inevitably such sensational revelations, many exaggerated 
with age, led some analysts to claim the Allies never would 
have defeated the Axis without such knowledge—to assert 
that ULTRA had won the war. The assertion appears some¬ 
what overstated, but it did lead others to ponder if the his¬ 
tory of the war might not have to be rewritten. Interesting¬ 
ly, official British historians had been given access to such 
information during their research (though not permitted 
to write such), while their American colleagues were not. 

The origins of ULTRA lay in the evolution of modern 
warfare during the 19th and early 20th centuries. Com¬ 
mencing with introduction to the battlefield of large 
armies by Napoleon in the early 19th century, the trick for 
strategists became the correct application of force at the 
proper time and place. To do so required the speedy and 
reliable transmission of information and orders, as well as 
the equally quick movement of troops. During the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War, Union commanders sent their orders by 
telegram and moved their troops by railroad, a practice 
that the Prussian General Staff further refined during the 
wars of German unification in the late 19th century. Thus, 
technology enhanced mobility, introducing a new dimen¬ 
sion to modern strategy. 

Commanders soon realized the ability of their opponents 
to intercept such messages and to offset the new mobility 
through countermeasures of their own. To guard against 
such interception, military forces relied upon the proven 
art of coded messages. The ultimate was the so-called "one¬ 
time pad,” that is, a code that was used only once and then 
discarded. In the past, this type of measure had been used 
only in special instances because of its complexity. As a 
result, strategists continued to rely upon written orders 
delivered in person or by messenger. 

By the time of World War I, the telegraph had been 
replaced by the wireless, thus saving the time and 
resources necessary to lay wire. Now messages could be 
quickly dispatched with no concern as to where—once 
sent, though, they were the property of all who could 
receive them, including the opponent. Literally, anyone 
could "pluck them from the air.” Not surprisingly, coded 









messages became the norm, and the "one-time pad” 
became the desired. It remained only a matter of time 
before technology would be asked to solve this problem. 

Shortly after World War I, a Dutch inventor produced a 
Geheimschriffmachine, "a secret writing machine,” that, 
through a series of rotors which were preset according to 
design by both sender and receiver, allowed for the speedy 
and reliable encrypting of messages. The patent was pro¬ 
cured by a German engineer, Artur Scherbius, who further 
refined the machine and marketed it commercially as "the 
Enigma.” In 1927, the U.S. Army bought one for $144, as 
did the Japanese Army. Those transactions sowed the seeds 
for the American version of ULTRA and the World War 
II breaking of the Japanese codes, or Operation MAGIC. 

The Germans adopted the Enigma machine for several 
reasons. One, they were severely limited in military devel¬ 
opment by the provisions of the Versailles Treaty and need¬ 
ed a safe and secure method of hiding their buildup. But 
more importantly, they were refining the lessons of World 
War I into new tactics of mobility through exploitation of 
the airplane and the tank—tactics that soon would be 
known as Blitzkrieg and tactics that required secure and 
reliable wireless communications. With Hitler’s rearma¬ 
ment program, the Enigma became a requisite at all levels 
of the German tactical and strategic communications net¬ 
work. The German Navy sent its orders to its deployed 
U-boats. The German Air Force reported daily aircraft 
maintenance status and unit situation reports. The Ger¬ 
man Army made changes in operation orders, as well as 
monthly strength reports. And the German High Command 
issued strategic directives, as well as personal messages, to 
field commanders. 

By the late 1930s, the Enigma machine was relatively 
small and easily transportable. It consisted of a standard 
typewriter keyboard and, above that, 26 letters on top of 
flashlight bulbs. The guts of the machine revolved around 
three or four rotors (during World War II, the German 
Navy would add one, with significant results) and a small 
panel in the rear that looked like a telephone switchboard. 
The code would be preset by both sender and receiver by 
positioning the rotors and adjusting the panel. 


To operate the Enigma, an operator merely typed in the 
message letter by letter. As he hit each key, the electric 
impulse would pass through both rotors and panel, and 
another letter would be illuminated. He would record the 
illuminated symbol thus transmitted. Those receiving the 
message would do the same, though in reverse. 

Security for the Enigma came in the intricate wiring in 
the rotors and panel, as well as in the connections between 
the two and the keyboard—especially as the rotor moved 
after being used once. The possibility of different settings 
thus became a factorial 26(26), or 403,291,461,126,605, 
635,584,000,000. Even without the moving rotor, possi¬ 
bilities for different settings were 7,904,853,580,025. The 
inventor—and the Germans—counted on the fact that 
such multiplicity was too much for the human mind to 
cope with. As the codes were changed—in most instances 
every day—and as each activity had its own code, each 
message became its own "one-time pad.” 

German confidence in the machine appeared justified 
because the science of code breaking, cryptoanalysis, had 
not progressed as quickly. In reality it always had been a 
"catch up” game, one in which new codes were developed 
before they could be attacked. The result was very much a 
numbers game that demanded the patience and intuition 
of a chess player. Code breakers relied upon such things as 
the frequency of a letter or word—that is, the assumption 
that a letter or a word would be used a certain amount of 
times. They looked for frequency in routine parts of mes¬ 
sages such as a date, time or signature. They hoped for 
operator casualness or mistakes. But, more than not, they 
relied on persistence with a healthy amount of luck. It was 
a tedious business, with long unrewarding hours, days and 
weeks. Those most adept at its practice proved to be those 
who handled such tasks routinely in civilian life, such as 
mathematicians and physical scientists. 

Those most concerned with the Germans and the Enigma 
during the 1930s were those most threatened by resurgent 
German militarism—the Poles and the French. Poland, 
which had been revived as a country by the Versailles Treaty, 
maintained an uneasy coexistence between Germany and 
Russia. The Polish Secret Service procured a copy of the 
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The land war, too, was affected by ULTRA. Stalin, however, 
ignored Churchill’s warning that Hitler planned to invade the 
Soviet Union, and thus the German tanks surged ahead. 


Enigma machine being used by the German military and 
turned it over to Poland’s scientists. By 1937, the scientists 
had devised a system that broke some of the codes. In doing 
so, however, they encountered problems that would haunt 
Enigma codebreakers throughout the war. First, the actual 
code-breaking proved uneven—the Germans routinely 
changed their rotor settings and plug boards before a solu¬ 
tion could be reached. Secondly, the task was enormously 
time-consuming, and often the information finally elicited 
was too old to be of use. And lastly, even though the Poles 
had the information, they lacked the military ability to act 
upon it. Thus, though the Polish Secret Service monitored 
the German buildup prior to the Blitzkrieg of September 1, 
1939, Poland was powerless to act. 

Still, the Polish scientists had proved the Enigma codes 
could be attacked and broken. This information was passed 
along to their French counterparts, 
who likewise had suffered brutally at 
the hands of the Germans during the 
past half century and were watching 
Hitler’s revival of German militarism 
with warranted concern. In 1938, Pol¬ 
ish agents were able to smuggle a ver¬ 
sion of the German Enigma machine 
into France, along with the requisite 
scientific abstractions that enabled the 
code to be attacked successfully. The 
Service de Renseignement continued to 
work on the theoretical aspects, while 
also involving the British for the first 
time. Indeed, an up-to-date version of 
the German Enigma was smuggled 
into London’s Victoria Station via a 
diplomatic pouch later that year. Thus 
were set in place the mechanics and 
procedures for the ULTRA operation. 

Armed with the confidence that the 
German code could be broken, Eng¬ 
lish cryptologists now turned to tech¬ 
nology to address the problem of code 
changes and to speed up the actual 
operation. Given knowledge of the 
inner workings of the Enigma, the 
Poles had constructed a "bombe,” in 
essence the forerunner of a modern 
computer, which attempted to parallel 


the encrypting operation. Interestingly, at the same time, 
U.S. Army and Navy signal specialists were attempting the ! 
same approach to the Japanese codes. By 1940, American ! 
cryptoanalysts were routinely reading Japanese diplomatic j 
messages between Tokyo and Washington. 

But confidence and ability to crack German military and | 
Japanese diplomatic codes mattered little in 1940 and : 
1941. France was overwhelmed, Dunkirk was evacuated, ! 
Russia was invaded, Pearl Harbor was surprised and the j 
Philippines fell. As these Axis successes illustrated, prior 
knowledge of your opponent’s intentions is not enough. 

Just as important is the ability to do something about it, to ; 
counter. At this stage of the war, neither the British nor 
the Americans had that capability. 

From such frustration came Allied determination to i 

exploit the ULTRA advantage. It was a priceless asset, ! 

clearly, but it could be compromised all too easily. As the 
British quickly realized, most acutely when they alone 
faced Germany, no military action could be taken based | 
solely upon ULTRA knowledge. To avoid alarming the 
German enemy, they instituted a new classification and 
handling of the intelligence derived from Enigma. Any 
information derived from Enigma intercepts was to be 
classified ULTRA SECRET—hence the codeword ULTRA. j 

It was to be sent by special messenger—this is what Group 
Captain Winterbotham was for Churchill—and only a sel¬ 
ect few commanders and leaders were to be told of the I 
source—Dwight Eisenhower was one, and Stalin was not. 

All information sent to the field went by a separate commu¬ 
nications channel to an ULTRA officer—their field sec- ! 
tions were called SLUs, Special Liaison Units. Most impor¬ 
tantly, unless the information could be linked to other 
means of intelligence, no military response could be under¬ 
taken—for example, no attack could be made on a resupply 
convoy unless it were also spotted by air reconnaissance. 

Wisely, the British elected to centralize all their Enigma 
activity at a country estate outside of London, Bletchley 
Park. It was located midway between Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Universities, since many of the scientists, linguists 


PRECIOUS SECRET 
FOR 30 YEARS 

With the success of OVERLORD, 
strategic use of ULTRA in the war 
came to an end. Though BP con¬ 
tinued to function, the Germans 
relied increasingly upon land lines 
and telephones. Thus there was little 
operational traffic to intercept. The 
German Air Force continued to send 
logistical reports, but the Luftwaffe 
no longer was a major factor. The 
situation for the German Navy was 
the same. 

Tactically, BP was able to assist in 
several instances, such as the Seventh 
Army landings and breakout during 
the ANVIL invasion of southern 
France in August and September 
1944. Another instance was ULTRA’S 
advance warning of the winter Ger¬ 
man offensive, NORDWIND. On 
the other hand, it failed to warn of 
German intentions and movements 
in what became the Battle of the 


Bulge—primarily because of the 
security steps, that were taken by 
Hitler and his commanders. 

American use of ULTRA in the 
Pacific likewise lapsed as the war 
drew to a close. General Douglas 
MacArthur had initially been reluc¬ 
tant to accept this type of intelligence 
because he knew so little about the 
source (Montgomery had also been 
reluctant, until he was counseled by 
Churchill). MacArthur was persuaded 
to mount the air strikes that led to 
the Battle of the Bismarck Sea based 
upon ULTRA information, as well as 
the decision to bypass Wewak in 
what became known as the "Hollan- 
dia Leap.” 

With the war’s conclusion, know¬ 
ledge of ULTRA was locked away 
because of the lifetime secrecy oaths 
that all BPers—British and Ameri¬ 
cans alike—had taken. Many of the 
"flimsies,” copies of dispatches sent 
by BP to SLUs in the field, were des¬ 
troyed, as were the enormous card 
catalogues. All ULTRA field de- 
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and technicians came from these prestigious institutions. 
Officially, it was called the Government Code and Cypher 
School. To its workers, it became known as the Golf 
Course and Country Club, BP, or Station "X”. Through¬ 
out the war, literally thousands of Britons worked brutally 
long ULTRA shifts—”24 hours on, 36 hours off.” Though 
all were required to take lifelong oaths of silence, only a 
few had knowledge of the final outcome of their labors. 

The primary reason for their lack of knowledge came 
from "compartmentalization.” The ULTRA operation 
involved enormous and varied amounts of seemingly unre¬ 
lated activities. The German traffic had to be intercepted 
and retransmitted to BP. It had to be analyzed by scientists 
and decrypted by the "bombe”. It had to be translated by 
linguists and read by specialists. It was integrated with 
other ULTRA intelligence by analysts. Finally, it had to be 
dispatched to London by motorcycle or sent to the field 
by "flimsy.” 

To handle the variety as well as to ensure proper compart- 
mentalization, BP was organized into "huts,” literally pre¬ 
fabricated buildings housing different specialists. Most 
crucial to ULTRA were Huts 3 and 6. In Hut 6, scientists 
labored to break the codes. Early in the war, while the 
"bombe” was being perfected and much work was being 
done by hand, there were long periods when the codes 
could not be broken. In Hut 3, analysts read the messages, 
then decided who received the precious information. Here 
the sheer volume of traffic constantly wore on the nerves 
of workers. In between were managers who decided what 
codes would be attacked by the scientists and what mes¬ 
sages would be read by the analysts. Initially, all the BPers 
were British, although Churchill told Roosevelt about the 
Enigma operation in December 1941, and FDR followed 
suit by sharing the American decoding success with Japa¬ 
nese messages. While the two Allied leaders agreed to 
share operational information, the mechanics were to be 
kept secret on strictly a national basis. By 1943, however, 
the stress and strain at Bletchley Park, the long periods of 
unbroken codes and the huge backlog of intercepted mes- 


tachments had destroyed their records 
. per standing operating procedures. 

I Some American participants recorded 

their recollections, but these were 
locked away in what became the 
National Security Agency (NSA) 
archives. For a brief period of time, a 

1 ' postwar Congressional investigation 

of Pearl Harbor brought American 
ULTRA materials to light, though 
only those leading up to December 
1941. They, too, were locked up. 

British historians at work on their 
country’s official histories were 
directed not to write about ULTRA. 
Some British institutional mono¬ 
graphs written during or immediately 
after the war were quietly shelved at 
the Public Records Office. One 
American official historian seeking 
clearance for his discussion of the 
planning for OVERLORD submit¬ 
ted a draft containing the sentence, 
"It was almost like the Allies were 

I reading the Axis mail.” It was 
removed—he did not know why 
until almost 30 years later! 



Rather than use ULTRA data for interdiction of German 
bombers by British fighters (viewed here), the RAF was 
instead moved away from targeted airfields to fight again. 


sages, finally forced the British to open the code center’s 
doors to American personnel. The first Americans to arrive 
at Bletchley included a future Supreme Court Justice, a 
future national security adviser to the President, as well as 
the future chief prosecutor at the Nuremberg Trials. 
ULTRA became truly an Anglo-American operation. 

The use of ULTRA depended upon the types of messages 
intercepted and decrypted. Though Hitler never seems to 
have suspected that his mail was being read, he did not rely 
upon Enigma for his orders. He preferred face-to-face 
meetings with his generals—thus, often all Enigma would 
reveal concerning Hitler was a summons from der Fiihrer to 
report to Berlin. The German High Command understand¬ 
ably was more comfortable with orders in writing, especial¬ 
ly for major operations. What Enigma had to say about 
planning often was based upon unknown decisions already 
promulgated by Hitler—the related 
information could be meaningless 
without further background. Because 
of this, BP knew little of the German 
plans for the Battle of the Bulge. By 
similar token, the German Army used 
telephones and telegraph for routine 
reports, but when operating in North 
Africa and Russia, it had to rely upon 
the Enigma machine. ULTRA did 
prove valuable here. When the Ger¬ 
mans were operating in Italy, France 
and Germany, on the other hand, 
Enigma revealed very little. For some 
reason, the German Air Force relied 
exclusively upon Enigma for both 
operational orders and logistical 
reports as well as guidance from its 
commander, Hermann Goring. Thus, 
Enigma provided a constant picture of 
Luftwaffe intentions and capabilities 
throughout the war. Given their opera¬ 
tional environment, the German Navy 
ships at sea had to rely upon Enigma 
for all orders and reports, though the 
Navy compensated by switching codes 
more frequently and adding an addi¬ 
tional rotor to the Engima. The added 
rotor had great significance in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 


All the secrecy was changed in the 
mid-1970s with the publication of 
The Ultra Secret and Bodyguard of Lies. 
Then, with the opening of the ULTRA 
documentation at the Public Records 
Office, as well as the transfer of 
American ULTRA documents from 
NSA to the National Archives, came a 
flood of individual BP recollections, 
along with release of previously classi¬ 
fied ULTRA monographs. At the 
same time, it became clear that many 
ULTRA records no longer existed— 
or, at best, are still hidden away. In 
the meantime, many key participants 
such as Churchill and Eisenhower 
died without thoroughly discussing 
the impact of ULTRA upon their 
decisions and actions. 

What then of ULTRA? What 
difference did it make in World War 
II? Did it, as one distinguished mil¬ 
itary historian said, "end the war ear¬ 
lier than it would have else wise?” 

Given the fact that we still do not 
have all the records on ULTRA even 
now, one must wonder. 
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TOP: During the Battle of Britain in 1940-41, ULTRA 
intercepted and decrypted Luftwaffe orders for bombing raids, 
allowing British air defense planners to counterattack. 
ABOVE: Enigma provided a constant picture of Luftwaffe 
intentions and capabilities throughout the war. Here, a 
German bomber prepares to take off for an air strike. 


The capability to react militarily, as well as concern for 
possible compromise, dictated how ULTRA was used by 
the British in the early phases of the war. At that time, 
when they stood alone against Hitler, they simply did not 
have the forces to react in an offensive manner—nearly all 
operations were essentially defensive. So was their use of 
ULTRA. For instance, before American entry into the 
war, ULTRA intercepted and decrypted daily location 
reports from German U-boats prowling the Lend-Lease 
shipping lanes off Greenland. The British routinely passed 
this information to the U.S. Navy—not to be used for 
attack purposes but rather to route American convoys 
around the danger points. During the Battle of Britain, 
ULTRA intercepted and decrypted the Luftwaffe orders 
for bombing raids. Rather than use the information for 
interdiction of German bombers by British fighters, it was 
used to move the British aircraft away from the targeted 
airfields, thus saving them for another day. 

American use of intercepted Japanese information in the 
early phases of the war was distinctly different. Though 
40 


they had been badly surprised at Pearl Harbor—an example 
of so much intercepted intelligence that it was impossible 
to sort out the correct intentions in a timely way—the 
United States relied upon advance notice of the Japanese 
operational plans for Midway Island to position American 
naval forces. Thus, the American version of ULTRA won 
a decisive battle that, in the long run, turned the tables in 
the Pacific. (At the time, many in British Intelligence 
winced at such offensive use, concerned that the American 
MAGIC had been compromised.) 

But the British were able to use their ULTRA capability 
offensively in North Africa, especially when Erwin Rom¬ 
mel and Hitler communicated about an upcoming German 
offensive in August 1942 that would be the final drive 
against British positions in Egypt. Forewarned by ULTRA, 
Churchill personally wired his field commander, General 
Bernard L. Montgomery. The lines of Monty’s forces at 
Alam Haifa were shifted, and the German offensive fizzled. 
The battle signaled the beginning of the end for the Desert 
Fox and his Panzerarmee Afrika. 

What really brought the Germans in North Africa to 
their knees was logistics. They simply ran out of gas and 
ammunition. And this was a direct result of offensive appli¬ 
cation of ULTRA. Rommel’s logisticians would send their 
daily supply requirements by Enigma. Notification of con¬ 
voys and cargo from Italy would be radioed back, messages 
also monitored and read at BP. To keep ULTRA’s role 
secret was only a matter of diverting a lonely British air 
reconnaissance aircraft over the German convoy to "spot” 
it prior to attack. When the Germans and Italians surren¬ 
dered in May 1943, it was because they had run out of 
supplies in Africa and lacked the necessary shipping to 
return forces to Italy. In retrospect, this appears ULTRA’s 
finest offensive hour of the war. 

At the same time that ULTRA was proving critical in 
North Africa, it was decisive in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
During the first five months of 1943, German U-boat tor¬ 
pedoing of Allied shipping in the North Atlantic had been 
awesome. Most disconcerting were the first three weeks of 
March, when losses grew from the 360,000 tons registered 
in February to 630,000. During the period of March 16- 
20, 21 cargo ships—some 141,000 tons—were sunk with¬ 
out a single U-boat loss. The number of ships sent to their 
watery graves exceeded the construction of new ships—it 
would not take a genius to project the outcome of this in¬ 
verse trend. Given Allied reliance upon convoy shipping 
to the future of war, the planners had 'very good reason 
for concern. 

At BP, for reasons of its own, the Royal Navy chose to 
operate its own "hut”—the Operational Intelligence Centre 
(OIC). Within this structure, the Submarine Tracking 
Room struggled to plot U-boat locations. There, ULTRA 
had been silent for months with respect to the daily com¬ 
munication with Nazi submarines primarily because, as 
was confirmed after the war, the Germans had added an 
additional rotor to their Enigmas. In April 1943, the 
ULTRA specialists finally deduced the addition of another 
rotor. Within a few days, the German naval code was once 
again broken. In May, German sub losses rose so quickly 
that the U-boat commanders called May "the month of 
the thunderbolt.” As their losses grew, the Germans with¬ 
drew from the North Atlantic—by the summer, the Allies 
had won the critical battle, largely because of ULTRA. 

The other major use of ULTRA in 1943 set the stage for 
its most important contribution to the war—confirmation 
of deception planning. As part of the planning for HUSKY, 
the invasion of Sicily, the Allies constructed a wily decep¬ 
tion operation, MINCEMEAT. Given the German ability 
to reinforce the Italian island after the fall of North Africa, 








Eisenhower and his staff were justifiably concerned. They 
proposed to deceive Hitler as to their intentions by making 
him think the invasion was coming elsewhere. Thus they 
hoped to spread German strength throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean. A phony plan for an Allied invasion of Sardinia 
and Greece was written, placed in a briefcase handcuffed 
to the body of a recently deceased British "staff officer.” 
Hurriedly rushed by submarine to the Mediterranean, the 
body and briefcase were put afloat off the coast of Spain. 
As has been described in the book and the movie The Man 
Who Never Was, the operation succeeded—the Germans 
found the plan and took the bait. On 15 May, ULTRA 
intercepted a message from the Berlin High Command to 
I the German Commander-in-Chief for the Mediterranean 
which said, in part: "According to a source which may be 
regarded as absolutely reliable, an enemy landing under¬ 
taking on a large scale is projected in the near future in 
both the eastern and western Mediterranean . . . Cover- 
name for the landing is HUSKY.” While the codename 
was correct, the location was wrong—Bletchley Park had 
bought some precious time for the Allies. 

By late 1943, with the addition of American analysts to 
BP, came intercept information from MAGIC—the Japa¬ 
nese codebreaking—in particular from the reports that the 
! Japanese Ambassador to Berlin, Baron Oshima, sent back 
| regularly to Tokyo. In October of that year, one of his 
aides had been given a detailed tour of the anti-invasion 
defenses on the French Atlantic coast. The resulting report 
I had been intercepted in Washington, decrypted and sent 
to BP as part of ULTRA. Several months later, Oshima 
himself took a tour, accompanied by Rommel, who now 
was in charge of the German defenses in Normandy. The 
intercepts confirmed what Eisenhower and his planners, 
now hard at work on OVERLORD, feared—that the Ger¬ 
man defenses of Normandy were very strong. In their eyes, 
success hinged upon Allied ability to convince Hitler that 
the main invasion was coming elsewhere—even after the 
Allied forces landed in Normandy—and not to commit his 
reserve until after the Allied beachhead had been secured. 
If he counterattacked right away, the Allied Expeditionary 


Force might be stopped on the beaches. What was needed 
was another deception plan such as MINCEMEAT, but 
one on a grander scale that would indicate the invasion 
was headed for the Pas de Calais. 

The Allied planners now fashioned their most decisive 
deception plan of the war—BODYGUARD—an elaborate 
and complex ruse designed to convince Hitler that the 
invasion was going to be everywhere else but Normandy. 
The crux of the phony plan was Pas de Calais. For this, a 
fictitious First U.S. Army Group (FUSAG) was created 
under the command of George Patton. Its communications 
network consisted largely of radio stations in Scotland. 
Through a network of compromised Nazi spies in England, 
information on Patton and his forces was fed to Berlin, 
"confirming” that the major Allied invasion was to be in 
the Pas de Calais—after a diversionary attack at Norman¬ 
dy. The trick now was to convince the Germans to hold 
their reserves as long as possible. Given the confidence 
that Enigma and ULTRA had produced to date, it was not 
surprising that Eisenhower again turned to this source for 
confirmation of German "acceptance.” 

The plan worked beyond expectations. After the war, a 
former member of BP who became a distinguished historian 
reviewed the actual intercepts and recalled their impact. 
"They showed how completely the threat posed by FUSAG 
and by the absence from the field of a man with General 
Patton’s fearsome reputation mesmerized the enemy,” he 
wrote. "The deception plan to blind him (German Field 
Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt) to the enormous scope of 
the breakout had been successfully accomplished. Eisen¬ 
hower knew—thanks to ULTRA—how incorrect was Rund- 
stedt’s assessment of his plans and how weak his hand.” □ 

Foster McLeod is a professional military historian whose 
special area of interest is World War II strategy and intelli¬ 
gence. He is currently writing a book on Anglo-American 
strategy. As further readings, he recommends ULTRA Goes 
to War by Ronald Lewin; The Ultra Americans by Thomas 
Parrish, and British Intelligence in the Second World War 
by F. H. Hinsley. 
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iimremaMe 

Pacific 

Bastion 

The rapidly built-up Japanese fortress at 
Rabaul looked well-nigh immovable to the 
Allies planning their ladder-step campaign 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

By Charles E. Kirkpatrick 


MMMhen General Douglas MacArthur left Corregidor 
Island in March of 1942, he vowed to return and 

™ ™ liberate the Philippines. But as he considered that 
dramatic promise from the vantage point of his Australian 
headquarters some six months later, an imposing obstacle 
loomed before him. That obstacle was Japanese-held 
Rabaul, a powerful fortress that not only stood in the way 
of MacArthur’s plans, but also threatened the security of 
Australia and the U.S. Navy’s lines of communication 
across the Pacific. Clearly, Rabaul had to be taken, but 
how could it be done? 

Despite the fact that it had been just a small, insignifi¬ 
cant town on the northern end of primitive New Britain 
Island, Rabaul, in the opening months of the war, quickly 
became the keystone of Japanese strategy in the South 
Pacific. The victorious Imperial forces descended on the 
Solomon Islands chain shortly after the war began, arriv¬ 
ing at Rabaul on January 22, 1942. The energetic Japanese 
quickly overcame the small Australian Army garrison 
there and immediately began work to transform the sleepy 
tropical village into an advanced base for further con¬ 
quests to the south. 

The raw material was impressive, and even before the 
work began, Rabaul was a formidable place. The town sat 
beside a large protected anchorage, a splendid harbor that 
could accommodate many thousands of tons of shipping. 
Although strategically located to block movement up and 
down the island chain, Rabaul itself was almost inaccessi¬ 
ble. New Britain is very close to the equator and its rugged, 
trackless terrain is covered with extremely heavy jungle. In 
1942 there were very few roads on the island, none of 
which led to Rabaul. The Japanese took over two excellent 
airfields, the commercial airport at Lakunai and a Royal 
Australian Air Force field at nearby Vunakanau, and 
quickly built two more first-class airfields and one emer¬ 
gency strip on the plains around the town. All of the 
airfields except the latter had modern concrete runways, 
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On November 2, 1943, as seen in this painting by J.B. Denee, 
B-2 5 Mitchell bombers from the U.S. 5th Air force struck. 
Japan’s mighty air and sea bastion at Rabaul on New Britain ■ 
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dispersal areas and taxiways and the ground installations 
necessary to support a large air force. Throughout 1942, 
the Japanese continued to build up Rabaul as an advanced 
base, bringing in many thousands of tons of supplies and 
basing both the Imperial Army’s 8th Army Group and the 
Imperial Navy’s Southeast Pacific Theater Fleet Headquar¬ 
ters there at the port. 

Rabaul was poised to support further advances when 
the mid-1942 Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway 
deprived the Japanese of the initiative. Those sharp carrier 
battles put the Japanese Imperial Navy on the defensive— 
quite suddenly, it no longer had the ships or airplanes to 
support the Army in further offensives in the southwest 
Pacific. At the same time, MacArthur instituted the first 
American landings at Guadalcanal and Buna, placing his 
foot on the first rung of the ladder that would lead him to 
the Philippines. Virtually overnight, events transformed 
Rabaul from an advanced base into a powerful fortress 
that must hold the Empire’s gains in the southwest Pacific 
and prevent the Americans from carrying the war to the 
home islands of Japan. 

Pacific warfare was preeminently naval warfare, but 
armies still had an important impact on events by holding 
onto critical choke points. Therefore, strategically placed 
fortresses already had figured prominently in the fighting. 
No one expected a fortress to hold out indefinitely—the 
purpose of fortified places was to gain time for the defend¬ 
ers to organize themselves for decisive battle while simul¬ 
taneously trying to upset the enemy’s timetable. Eventu¬ 
ally, any fort would be taken, unless relieved. Nonetheless, 
the precipitous fall of mighty Singapore shocked the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and confounded military experts who had con¬ 
fidently expected Singapore to stop the Japanese for some 
time. Corregidor fared better—Fort Mills and its satellite 


forts withstood the Japanese attack for the full six months 
envisioned by the old American war plans and excited the 
admiration of world. Both fortresses, however, were fight¬ 
ing battles of desperation. They were completely cut off 
from their supporting fleets, lacked air cover, and had no 
hope of resupply and relief. The situation for the Japanese 
at Rabaul was completely different. 

Rabaul had all of the advantages that Singapore and 
Corregidor lacked, but the similarities were as striking as 
the differences. Rabaul had a magnificent harbor that 
could serve as a major fleet anchorage, a naval base poten¬ 
tially as good as the one Corregidor guarded at Manila 
Bay. The Japanese redoubt was located at the end of a 
protruding land feature, just as were Singapore and Cor¬ 
regidor. Unlike those forts, however, Rabaul was not 
approachable from the landward side because New Britain 
was virtually undeveloped. Rabaul’s geographical isolation 
made it secure from the kind of artillery bombardment 
that finally shattered Corregidor. 

The Japanese buttressed the advantages of position with 
substantial military force. The Rabaul garrison added up 
to almost 100,000 troops of the Army and Navy, troops 
that were in first-class condition and that were not going 
to run out of food. The fall of Bataan and, to a lesser 
extent, the fall of Corregidor, stemmed from the physical 
breakdown of the defenders from malnutrition and tropi¬ 
cal diseases. But because Rabaul had been stocked as an 
advanced base, it was amply provisioned for a long siege. 
To supplement those provisions, the Japanese merchant 
navy continued to send its ships into the Solomons in the 
first half of 1943. Rabaul, unlike Corregidor, had an intact 
line of supply. 

Throughout its defense of Manila Bay, Corregidor pro¬ 
tected an empty harbor. The remnants of the U.S. Asiatic 
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Fleet withdrew to the south early in the siege and the 
Army’s coastal gunners simply tried to keep the Japanese 
Navy from using Manila Bay, one of the finest protected 
harbors in the entire Pacific. At Rabaul, the harbor was 
capable of holding up to 300,000 tons of shipping with 
ease, and was a site of bustling activity. The harbor served 
the Japanese garrisons in the islands as a base of supply, 
but also was the home of a powerful striking force. In 
addition to the merchant shipping, the Imperial Navy 
staged major elements of the fleet through there— 
including the fast cruiser squadrons that so surprised the 
U.S. Navy at Savo Island and the famed "Tokyo Express” 
that periodically reinforced the Japanese garrison on 
Guadalcanal and bombarded the U.S. Marines around 
Henderson Airfield. The Japanese likewise based a strong 
air force at Rabaul’s good airfields. At various times, more 
than 100 fighters and another 100 bombers operated from 
Rabaul to attack Allied forces in the 
Solomons and to support sorties by 
the Japanese fleet. Better still, Rabaul 
was within range of the major naval 
base at Truk and could receive addi¬ 
tional aircraft from it when required. 

Fortress Rabaul had considerable 
artillery, just like Corregidor and Sin¬ 
gapore, but unlike those forts, Rabaul’s 
artillery was not sited to fire only out 
to sea. General Hitoshi Imamura 
emplaced his 43 heavy coastal artillery 
pieces and 367 antiaircraft guns to 
protect both the harbor and airfields. 

By comparison, Corregidor had fewer 
than 80 antiaircraft guns, all obsoles¬ 
cent, while little of its heavy seacoast 
artillery could be trained on the 
Bataan and Cavite shores at all. A 
strong mobile force of infantry and 
tanks supplemented the artillery. While 
there was no road net on New Britain, 
the roads around Rabaul itself were 
excellent—Imamura could move his 
troops quickly and easily to meet any 
invasion threat. To prevent surprise 
attack, he buttressed his strong fortifi¬ 
cations with a good search radar sys¬ 
tem that could spotlight an air attack 
as much as 90 miles away. 

Well-sited, amply provisioned, strong¬ 
ly defended by well-equipped troops 
and supported by strong air forces and 
ships of the Imperial Fleet, Rabaul was 
immensely strong—and was shaping 
to be a very difficult nut for the 
Americans to crack. 

One of the few things that General 
Douglas MacArthur and Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz agreed upon was 
that the American forces had to cap¬ 
ture Rabaul before they could attempt 
any constructive strategy in the Pacific. 

Rabaul threatened the sea lines of 
communication to Australia, which 
had to be secure before the Navy 
could operate in the Central Pacific. 

Aside from threatening communica¬ 
tions with Australia, Rabaul stood in 
the way of MacArthur’s plans to move 
up the Solomons in a steady return to 
the Philippines. While they agreed that 


something had to be done about Rabaul, however, 
MacArthur and Nimitz disagreed violently about who 
should be in charge and who should get the limited 
resources to conduct the campaign. 

One factor greatly affecting plans to reduce the fortress 
of Rabaul—as, indeed, with all Pacific operations—was 
the fact that the United States had committed itself to 
defeat Germany first. The European Theater had an abso¬ 
lute priority on manpower, logistics and airpower. Navy 
Chief Ernest King complained bitterly that only about 15 
percent of the national military effort was devoted to the 
Pacific Theater in 1942. It was, accordingly, pointless for 
MacArthur and Nimitz to make any grandoise plans, but it 
was equally difficult to see how they could attempt any¬ 
thing against a place as strong as Rabaul without more men 
and equipment. 

Both commanders knew that some sort of action was 


PRIMARY GOAL 
FOR MACARTHUR 

Before Rabaul became a Japanese 
bastion in the Southwest Pacific, it 
was a mere village on northern New 
Britain Island held by a small Aus¬ 
tralian garrison. 

Landing at Rabaul and on nearby 
New Ireland Island January 23, 
1942, the Japanese forces quickly 
overwhelmed the token force of 
Australian defenders who were 
garrisoned there. 

As Rabaul and Kavieng on New 
Ireland were built into a major for¬ 
tress and staging base, General 
Douglas MacArthur watched with 
concern, even while the largely 
American Allied forces fought the 
bloody battles of Guadalcanal and 
Papua-Buna on New Guinea. 

"Rabaul was the focal point for 
the protection and reinforcement 
by the enemy of the whole northeast 
[Solomons] area which he had seized 
and occupied,” wrote MacArthur 
in his postwar memoirs. 

"Allied victories in Papua and 
Guadalcanal had temporarily con¬ 
tained him, but did not threaten his 
main centers of power. My primary 
goal in 1943 was to cut off the 
major Japanese naval staging area, 
the menacing airfields, and the 
bulging supply bases at Rabaul.” 

Himself aware that his men and 
supplies were too limited for frontal 
assault, MacArthur thus, by his 
own description, adopted a Rabaul 
strategy that was not all that differ¬ 
ent from the "neutralizing” edict 
issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In a meeting with his staff, 
MacArthur later related, he dis¬ 
cussed in detail his plan for dealing 
with Rabaul and other Japanese 
strong points. 


"[I] said I did not intend to take 
them—I intended to envelop them, 
incapacitate them, apply the 'hit ’em 
where they ain’t—let ’em die on the 
vine’ philosophy. I explained that 
this was the very opposite of what 
was termed "island-hopping,’ which 
is the gradual pushing back of the 
enemy by direct frontal pressure, 
with the consequent heavy casual¬ 
ties which would certainly be 
involved.” 

He therefore selected areas lending 
themselves to development of air¬ 
fields and base facilities, which at the 
same time were lightly defended. 

"Thus, by daring forward strikes, 
by neutralizing and by-passing enemy 
centers of strength, and by the judic¬ 
ious use of my air forces to cover 
each movement, I intended to des¬ 
troy Japanese power in New Guinea 
and adjacent islands, and to clear the 
way for a drive to the Philippines.” 

With Rabaul as the cancer to be 
isolated, the envelopment steps 
began with seizure of the Woodlark 
and Trobriand islands to the south 
in June of 1943. 

In December, after Army and 
Navy air campaigns against Rabaul, 
Americans surprised the Japanese 
and landed at Arawe on New Bri¬ 
tain’s southwest coast. 

Late that month, they took Cape 
Gloucester to the northwest. 

In March 1944, Talasea, halfway 
up New Britain’s north coast, was 
seized, while other nearby islands 
to east, north, west and southeast 
of Rabaul and Kavieng also were 
taken by the Allies. 

Rapid construction and use of 
new airfields in this ring around 
Rabaul contributed to its growing 
impotence as the Allies then moved 
on and left the onetime power cen¬ 
ter to die on the vine, exactly as 
MacArthur had said. 
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immediately necessary, too. Now that Japan had lost the 
initiative, it would be foolish for the United States to grant 
her a respite to recuperate. But the Pacific had to make do 
with only a few troop divisions because the Army was 
concentrating its forces for landings in the Mediterranean 
and for the future cross-Channel attack on Europe. At the 
same time, there was a serious shortage of landing craft, 
which meant that amphibious operations had to remain 
fairly modest in scope. 

The worst shortage, however, was in airplanes. Despite 
MacArthur’s frequent and eloquent pleas for long-range 
bombers and fighters, Air Force Chief Henry ("Hap”) 
Arnold was determined to build up the strategic air force 
in Europe. The B-17 Flying Fortress could bomb Rabaul 
from Australian bases, and the two-engined P-38 Light¬ 
ning fighter could escort the bombers all the way to the 
target. But those aircraft, in 1942, were dedicated to the 
strategic bombing campaign against Germany. Only a few 
heavy bombers were sent to the Pacific, and the P-38 did 
not arrive in that theater in any numbers for months. The 
upshot was that MacArthur and Nimitz had to put off 
direct operations against Rabaul until they could capture 
or build airfields closer to New Britain. 

To resolve their dilemma, the American commanders 
decided to tackle the problem of Rabaul step by step. In 
March 1943, Admiral William F. Halsey, commander of 
the Navy’s South Pacific Theater, met with MacArthur in 
Brisbane to make plans for taking Rabaul. It was a meeting 
of two extremely strong personalities, and their staffs 
feared that the swashbuckling Halsey and the autocratic 
MacArthur would not so much meet as they would col¬ 
lide. To the surprise of everyone concerned, Halsey and 
MacArthur took to each other immediately and, despite 
their differences, quickly hammered out an agreement. 
The scheme they envisioned was named CARTWHEEL. 


Operation CARTWHEEL aimed to reduce Rabaul 
through a series of 13 separate operations: MacArthur’s 
forces were to move up the New Guinea coast, while Hal¬ 
sey’s would attack New Georgia in parallel advances. The 
idea Was to move the limited American air power close 
enough to Rabaul to support the eventual assault landings. 
The two attacks would eventually converge on Rabaul 
which, once taken, would provide a naval operating base 
for offensives directed against the Philippines. The pro¬ 
gress of the fighting in the lower reaches of the Solomons 
already augured well for the plan to reduce Rabaul. The 
final American victory on Guadalcanal, involving the des¬ 
truction of a large number of Japanese Army units, aided 
the CARTWHEEL plan by freeing troops and ships for 
use elsewhere in the Solomons. Better yet, the big naval 
battles occasioned by the Japanese Navy’s continuing 
attempts to dislodge the Americans from Guadalcanal 
came to a close. 

The fly in the ointment was that the United States had 
decided to attack the Japanese along two major lines of 
advance in the Pacific. The attack through the Solomons 
conducted by MacArthur and Halsey was, from the point 
of view of Admiral Ernest King, Chief of Naval Opera¬ 
tions, a side show that had to be continued only because it 
was politically impossible to abandon—too much blood 
had been spilled and too many ships had been lost to give 
up in the Southwest Pacific. Nonetheless, King directed 
the Navy’s priority toward a thrust across the Central 
Pacific, and the American Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed 
his opinion that the Central Pacific offensive should have 
the higher priority. 

As a result, MacArthur and Halsey found their forces 
being drained off to support attacks on the Gilbert Islands, 
the first step in the Navy’s Central Pacific strategy. 
Although they vigorously objected to losing their landing 
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craft, marine assault troops, and aircraft-carrier support, 
there was little they could do about it. The Navy had been 
planning just such an attack across the Central Pacific, for 
it was the essence of the decades-old Orange war plans. 

Navy planners believed the Central Pacific offensive 
offered several very important advantages. First, it would 
allow the fleet sufficient scope to operate, whereas the 
waters in the Solomon Islands were constricted and diffi¬ 
cult for large-scale actions. In particular, the presence of 
Japanese land-based aircraft in the Solomons made it very 
dangerous for the Navy to operate its precious aircraft 
carriers there. Second, the Navy was convinced that it 
could attack Japan’s vital lines of communications more 
directly and decisively in the Central Pacific. Finally, and 
by far most important, King saw the Central Pacific as the 
place where he could bring his Pacific Fleet into decisive 
battle with the Imperial Japanese Navy, thereby winning 
the Pacific war. 

In the face of such logic, MacArthur found no audience 
for his view that an approach to the Philippines through 
New Guinea and Mindanao offered the advantage of Aus¬ 
tralia as a base, something the old war plans never consi¬ 
dered, and that the geography of the region made it possi¬ 
ble to support his advance entirely with land-based 
airplanes. The Joint Chiefs of Staff made their final deci¬ 
sion in August 1943, as part of the Quebec Conference at 
which the British and American Combined Chiefs of Staff 
met in order to decide upon further strategy. They crossed 
Rabaul off the invasion list and ordered MacArthur to 
isolate, blockade and neutralize the fortress, rather than 
attack it. The big question was how to do that, short of 
actually invading. 

Until now, the Army Air Forces had compiled a dismal 
record of failure in the Pacific when asked to bomb the 
Japanese fleet. The land-based bombers had difficulty 
finding the enemy ships in the first place, and in the 
second place the aircrews discovered that high-altitude, 
precision bombardment was just not very successful when 
the target kept moving erratically. The B-17 was a rugged 
and powerful airplane that could survive against the Japa¬ 
nese Zero fighter and demolish land targets with pinpoint 
accuracy, but it just couldn’t seem to hit ships at sea. B-17s 
dropped more then 800 tons of bombs on 60 Japanese 
ships between August and November of 1942 and only 
managed to sink four of them. Looking back over the first 
two years of war, the Air Force found that it managed to 
land not more than one percent of its bombs on moving 
enemy ships. 

Part of the problem with the fighting in the Solomons 
was that the Japanese had been able to reinforce their 
garrisons at night by slipping destroyers and fast trans¬ 
ports loaded with troops past the U.S. Navy’s patrols. 
Although their return voyages had to be in daylight, the 
Japanese discovered that they had little to fear from the big 
bombers. If, therefore, the Americans meant to isolate and 
bypass Rabaul, they had to cut off shipping to that port, as 
well as keep it from sending troops by sea to keep up the 
fight in the islands to the south. In order to do this, some¬ 
thing had to be done to improve Air Force performance. 

It turned out that a new commander was the answer to 
the problem. General George C. Kenney arrived in the 
Pacific in mid-1942 to assume command of a discouraged 
and dispirited Fifth Air Force. Kenney, a strong believer in 
attack aviation, rapidly went to work to analyze the prob¬ 
lem and find solutions. He soon discovered that Army 
airplanes were simply attacking Japanese ships from too 
high an altitude—he promptly began experiments with 
low-level bombing—literally skipping the bombs across 
the water into the targets. Kenney had the excellent B-25 


TOP: General Hitoshi Imamura, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese Eighth Army in the Solomons and New Guinea, had 
43 heavy artillery pieces and 367 antiaircraft guns on Rabaul. 
MIDDLE: A squadron of American B-25 bombers en route to 
bomb the Japanese air and naval base at Rabaul, long a thorn 
in the Allied side. ABOVE: An Imperial Japanese Navy 
heavy cruiser takes a devastating direct hit in Rabaul Harbor, 
a magnificent anchorage and naval base potentially as good as 
Manila Bay in the Philippines. 
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Mitchell medium bomber, the same airplane that General 
James Doolittle used on the Tokyo raid. Because the B-25 
was ideal for the mission Kenny had in mind, he ordered 
his commanders to modify the airplane to give it heavy 
firepower and allow it to carry many smaller bombs. Thus 
armed, the B-25 crews began a period of intensive training 
in low-level attacks, flying at masthead height in order to 
achieve hits. 

The modified B-25 had real firepower. Major Paul I. 
"Pappy” Gunn, a technical wizard who already was a 
legend in the Fifth Air Force, eliminated the plane’s tail 
guns and ventral turrets, stripped out the noses, and cut 
the crews to three men. In place of the glazed nose, the 
bomber now had a package of eight .50-caliber machine 
guns. Lighter and with a smaller crew, the bomber could 
now carry as many as six 100-pound bombs and 60 
delayed-fuse fragmentation bombs. The field-modified B- 
25 already appeared to be a deadly ship killer, but North 
American soon came up with a new production model 
that mounted a 75mm howitzer in the bomber’s nose. As 
March of 1943 rolled around, Fifth Air Force had a nasty 
surprise in store for the unsuspecting Japanese Navy. 

The test of Kenney’s new airplanes was not long in com¬ 
ing. In March of 1943, the Japanese, having lost Guadal¬ 
canal, decided to strengthen their outposts. Lieutenant 
General Adachi Hatazo ordered his 18th Army headquar¬ 
ters and his 51st Division to move from Rabaul along the 
New Britain coast to New Guinea. Alerted by Allied 
ULTRA code intercepts, the Fifth Air Force’s heavy 
bombers found Adachi’s eight transports, escorted by 
eight destroyers, near Cape Gloucester and launched the 
usual high-level attacks with the usual indecisive results. 
The next morning, though, nearly 100 of Kenney’s deadly 
new airplanes attacked the little convoy at very low alti¬ 
tude and in the course of the day sank all of the troop 
transports and four of the destroyer escorts. That action, 
known as the Battle of the Bismarck Sea, March 2-5, 1943, 
was the first time that an air force had destroyed a fleet by 
itself, and showed MacArthur that he finally had a proven, 
deadly naval weapon, albeit one that required good land 
bases relatively close to the enemy. 

The Fifth Air Force then opened the air battle over 
Rabaul with a bombing campaign that lasted from the 
second week of October through the first of November 
1943. General Kenney wanted to make Rabaul untenable 
for Japanese shipping and gain control of the air over New 
Britain. Fifth Air Force, aided by 13th Air Force, put 
hundreds of planes over Rabaul, generating a series of 
swirling, intense air battles that hurt both sides. The Japa¬ 
nese defended the port and airfields with a formidable 
array of antiaircraft guns—twenty 88mm guns, seventy- 
five 75mm guns, twenty-three 120mm guns, and 249 
automatic weapons ranging in caliber from 13.2mm to 
25mm. The flak over the harbor rivaled the worst that the 
U.S. Eighth Air Force experienced in Europe. The Imper¬ 
ial Navy reinforced Rabaul from Truk by sending over 
most of its carrier-based aircraft, the most important of 
which were around 100 Zero fighters. 

Kenney’s flyers did not destroy Rabaul’s effectiveness as 
a fortress, but they did destroy a lot of the naval fighters 
based there and damage the airfields and harbors. Perhaps 
most importantly, the air force diverted Japanese attention 
from the landing operations on Bougainville in the north¬ 
ern Solomons that aimed at securing airfields closer to 
Rabaul. Recognizing the direction American operations 
were taking, however, the Japanese responded to the 
increasing American threat by sending a major naval force 
to wipe out the invasion fleets that were building the ring 
around Rabaul. The Imperial Navy sent seven heavy cruis- 
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ers, one light cruiser and four destroyers to Rabaul, from 
which they would sortie to attack the American fleet, a 
fleet without heavy cruisers or battleships. In a despera¬ 
tion move, Halsey sent his carrier task forces to attack the 
harbor at Rabaul, hoping to catch the Japanese ships there. 
In two major attacks Navy pilots managed to sink few 
ships, but they damaged the heavy cruisers, which had to 
retreat to Japan for repairs. In succeeding counterattacks 
on the carrier task forces, the Japanese lost more than 30 
airplanes at sea and 20 over Rabaul itself. 

A unique organization carried out the next series of 
attacks on Rabaul. Command Air Solomons—Airsols, for 
short—was a joint-service air force that was commanded 
at various times by both naval officers and air force offi¬ 
cers, including Rear Adm. Marc A. Mitscher and Maj. 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining. Airsols was a heterogenous col¬ 
lection of airplanes and units, comprising elements of the 
U.S. Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force. It undertook the entire gamut of mis¬ 
sions in the Solomons: fighter escort for convoys, recon¬ 
naissance, air-sea rescue, bombing and frequent night- 
fighter patrols. 

Allied pilots flew some of the best aircraft of the war in 
those operations, including the F4U Corsair and the F6F 
Hellcat, both of which were more than a match for the 
much vaunted Japanese Zero. The reliable Dauntless SBD 
dive bomber and TBF Avenger formed the hard core of 
light bombardment, while the B-25 Mitchell continued to 
be the most important medium bomber in the inventory. 
Heavy bombardment was supplied by various models of 
the B-24 Liberator. By the middle of December 1943, the 
Airsols occupied airfields stretching the entire length of 
the Solomon Islands, but with key bases at Barakoma (on 
Vella Lavella), 349 miles from Rabaul; on Torokina, 210 
miles distant; on Stirling Island, 279 miles from the fort¬ 
ress, and on Munda and Ondonga, 391 miles and 385 
miles, respectively, from the target. Heavy bombers still 
operated from Henderson Field on Guadalcanal, 562 
miles from Rabaul, but staged through Munda. As of 
December 17, when their offensive kicked off, Airsols had 
199 operations fighters, 200 operational medium and light 
bombers and 99 operational heavy bombers to oppose a 
total of around 292 Japanese aircraft of all types in and 
around New Britain. At last the Allies were ready for 
direct action against Rabaul. 

The famous Marine ace, Major Gregory ("Pappy”) 
Boyington, led the first fighter sweep over Rabaul with his 
"Black Sheep” squadron on 17 December. Little hap¬ 
pened on that day, but on succeeding missions a bloody 
give and take developed that was costly to both sides. 
Boyington made his reputation, running up a total of 28 
kills. (On the other side, Americans noticed a mysterious 
Japanese ace in an all-black airplane.) The Japanese built 
up fighter strength at Rabaul to more than 200 to resist 
the daily strikes by Airsols fighters and-bombers, and the 
daily fight for aerial supremacy routinely involved 
hundreds of planes and great, sprawling battles. To deal 
with the Zeros, Americans developed a tactic they called 
the "Statue of Liberty Play.” Fighters timed their arrival 
over Rabaul to coincide with the bomber’s departure, so 
that they could catch the Japanese fighters landing. Mean¬ 
while, other fighters provided the cover the B-25s, TBFs 
and SBDs needed in order to destroy shipping in the har¬ 
bor, the docks and on the Japanese airfields. 

Typically, Airsols would arrive early in the morning 
with a ground attack by fighters, followed by large-scale 
bombing by around 10 a.m. The bombing would be led by 
100 Douglas SBD Dauntless dive bombers, attacking with 
machine guns and 250-pound bombs from out of the sun. 








The second wave of Air sols bombers, 50 to 70 B -255 in all, would approach from different directions and drop their payloads of 


5 oo-pound bombs over the already doomed Rabaul harbor, seen at bottom here. 


The second wave of bombers, timed to arrive just as the 
SBDs finished their attack, would consist of 50 to 70 
B-25s, all approaching from different directions and 
dropping 500-pound bombs. The last wave would be a 
formation of 50 B-24s, dropping 2,000-pound bombs 
from high altitude. A strong combat air patrol of Hellcats 
and Corsairs protected the bombers, while Catalina flying 
boats orbited offshore to pick up downed flyers. Nor¬ 
mally, the attack focused on only one target per day, but 
the attackers relentlessly returned day after day. 

The Japanese continued to send airplanes to Rabaul 
through the first half of January 1944, and the defenses 
remained strong despite continuing heavy losses. The 
defenders managed to put up anywhere between 30 and 80 
fighters to meet each strike, but that was accomplished 
only at the cost of draining airplanes away from the new 
squadrons at Truk in the Central Pacific. All of this, of 
course, was perfectly satisfactory to the U.S. Navy, even 
then planning its attack on the Marshall Islands. The more 
airplanes the Japanese committed to Rabaul, the fewer 
there would be to threaten aircraft carriers in the Central 
Pacific theater. 

The real climax came on 17 February, when the U.S. 
Navy launched its unexpected strike at the naval base at 
Truk, Japan’s "Gibraltar of the Pacific.” Reacting to the 
devastation the carrier planes wrought there, the Japanese 
High Command abandoned the air defense of Rabaul 
completely. From the middle of February onward, the 
Airsols’ task was accordingly a much simpler one. They 
had only to deal with the antiaircraft fire and began to try 
to destroy all of the Japanese batteries. Although the 
bombing over Rabaul became something of a "milk run” 


to the crews, they continued to be wary of the extremely 
effective flak. The defenders built their battery positions 
very carefully and moved the guns around to confuse the 
bombers. The result was that the Airsols never managed to 
destroy more than half of the guns. 

Despite the failure to suppress the antiaircraft, the Air¬ 
sols’ offensive had managed to reduce Rabaul to virtual 
impotence as a base with any sort of offensive capability. 
Barges remained in the harbor, but the thousands of tons 
of merchant shipping and the powerful units of the Imper¬ 
ial Navy had long vanished. The Japanese worked dili¬ 
gently to repair bomb damage to the concrete airstrip 
around the harbor, but there were no airplanes to operate 
from them. Supplies remained in storage, but there was no 
way to distribute them, and Airsol pilots began a con¬ 
certed attempt to find and destroy all of the depots on the 
fortified peninsula. 

Although it was clear to the Japanese at Rabaul that they 
were isolated, General Imamura ordered his men to get to 
work and prepare for the landings they expected to follow. 
From the end of February 1944, his 100,000 men stayed 
busily at work strengthening fortifications, digging tun¬ 
nels, planning and building beach defenses, devising new 
weapons, and growing fresh food. It is clear that the deci¬ 
sion to bypass Rabaul was a wise one, for the garrison was 
well prepared for any invasion. As the Navy’s historian of 
the campaign, Samuel Eliot Morison, observed, "Tarawa, 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa would have faded to pale pink in 
comparison with the blood that would have flowed if the 
Allies had attempted an assault on Fortress Rabaul.” 
Unfortunately for the Japanese, the attack never came— 
Imamura handed over his sword in surrender on Sep- 
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TOP: United States aircraft converged from all directions on 
the powerful, important Japanese naval base and air station at 
Rabaul (seen here.) MIDDLE: An F6F Hellcat is seen here 
descending on an elevator to the hangar deck of the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Saratoga after a raid on Rabaul, while other 
Hellcats are jockied into place on the deck. ABOVE: Glad 
tidings of a resounding victory are shared by American Navy 
aircraft carrier officers after the conclusion of a dangerous air 
raid against heavily defended Rabaul. 


tember 6, 1945, as commander of a still-powerful redoubt 
that the war had passed by. 

Hindsight tells us that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
right and MacArthur was wrong. Bypassing Rabaul was 
the correct decision, both because it saved lives and 
because MacArthur found other bases to support his 
reconquest of the Philippines. The interesting aspect of the 
entire campaign is the use to which the Allies put air 
power to isolate and reduce a strong enemy base. We 
should note that air power did not demolish Rabaul or 
cause it to surrender—to the very end Rabaul was an 
extremely dangerous bastion. But it did eradicate Rabaul’s 
offensive capacity. The Allies’ strong air force made the 
harbor useless to the Japanese Navy and finally eroded 
Japanese air strength in the Solomons to the point that it 
could no longer put up any real resistance to the repeated 
bombing attacks. 

While the Airsols demolished the enemy’s air power in 
the Solomons, they took serious losses in the process. 
Allied records admit to 136 airplanes lost between 
November 1943 and March 1944, along with such aces 
as Pappy Boyington, who finished the war as a prisoner of 
the Japanese. Some Japanese sources claim even greater 
losses, however, citing U.S. documents that admit 435 
aircraft were lost in raids over Rabaul, and going so far as 
to claim a real total of over 800 destroyed. The correct 
totals are likely to remain obscure, but it is clear that both 
sides sacrificed many pilots and aircrews in the dangerous 
skies over Rabaul. 

As for assessment of the effectiveness of the bombing, 
the American Strategic Bombing Survey counted a total of 
29,352 sorties flown over Rabaul, and a total of 20,967 
tons of bombs dropped on the fortress during the entire 
period from early 1942 through the end of the war. Japa¬ 
nese calculations after the war showed that the Allies pro¬ 
duced one battle casualty per 5.6 sorties or 4.05 tons of 
bombs dropped—a very inefficient way to wage war. For¬ 
tunately for the Allies, they were not trying to destroy the 
Japanese ground troops, but to make it impossible for 
Rabaul to undertake offensive warfare again. In that aim, 
they succeeded. 

From the Japanese point of view, the aerial offensive 
pointed up the fact that an overseas base must be sup¬ 
ported by a navy and air force that can control the sur¬ 
rounding area. From the middle of 1942 onwards, Ameri¬ 
can strength in the Pacific steadily increased, while 
Japanese strength just as steadily decreased. Determined 
offensives aimed at Japanese bases such as Rabaul forced 
the Japanese to employ the Imperial Navy defensively, and 
the swing of the pendulum in air power toward the Allies 
meant that the Imperial Navy’s losses would be increas¬ 
ingly hard to bear. In the long run, the fighting in the 
Solomon Islands, of which Rabaul remained the focus, 
imposed a drain on Japanese air and naval power that the 
Empire could ill afford and made it much easier both for 
MacArthur to succeed in his drive toward the Philippines 
and for Nimitz to resolutely blast his way across the cen¬ 
tral Pacific Ocean. □ 


Charles E. Kirkpatrick, a historian with the U.S. Army’s 
Center of Military History, is the author of Archie in the 
AEF: The Creation of the Antiaircraft Service of the U.S. 
Army, 1917-1918. Suggested readings: Cartwheel: The 
Reduction of Rabaul, by John Miller, Jr., a volume in the 
series The United States Army in World War II (Washington, 
D.C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, 1959); 
Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier 22 July 1942-1 May 1944, 
by Samuel Eliot Morison, Volume VI of the History of the 
United States Naval Operations in World War II. 
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Finally, me time 
Has come when we 
can honestly examine 
what happened. 


ore than a decade has 
passed . . . America’s vets 
are gaining a long-overdue apprecia¬ 
tion . . . and today you can assess 
Vietnam from the military perspec¬ 
tive ... the full story of strategy 
and tactics in VIETNAM magazine. 

VIETNAM will help you explore 
all the aspects of that formidable 
conflict. From early French involve¬ 
ment to the heartbreaking fall of 
Saigon, VIETNAM gives you a 
deeper understanding of the war 
and how it was fought—whether 
or not you were there. 

Go in-country with us four times 
a year to: 

Meet the enemy in the bush, vil¬ 
lages, and rice paddies . . . examine 
the deadly weapons devised for 
jungle warfare, the hovercraft and 
airboats in the Delta River War, 
and the devastating firepower of air 
cavalry choppers . . . find out what 
really happened in the Tonkin Gulf 
in 1964 . . . Exciting feature articles 
will take you up against Charlie on 
his home turf and to places such as 
Khe Sanh, which U.S. troops were 
ordered to hold—at all costs. 

Lively, factual accounts add im¬ 
portant details and shed new light 
on the engagements and events that 
now are etched indelibly in the 
American experience. See how 
Operation Masher/White Light 
crushed North Vietnam’s 3rd Divi¬ 
sion . . . witness the bitter street 
fighting in Hue ... go along on 




clandestine missions with the 
SEALS and LURPS, whose legen¬ 
dary exploits carried the war into 
enemy strongholds ... it all comes 
back to mind and life in each big, 
fact-filled issue of VIETNAM. 

ut VIETNAM does more than 

help you learn or remember 
what it was like to do a tour in 
Southeast Asia. Articles reveal what 
went on in hidden Viet Cong 
training camps . . . explain why men 
and supplies kept flowing down the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. . . and brief 
you on frontline tactics like the 
cloverleaf formation used while 
patrolling enemy infested areas. 

Plus, battlefield photographs and 
detailed maps bring the strategic 
topography sharply into focus. 

It’s about time a magazine 
devoted to the entire military his¬ 
tory of Vietnam was published. 
Enter your Charter Subscription 
today to read how we fought a 
land war in Southeast Asia, where 
individual courage and determina¬ 
tion abounded—even when the 
odds became stacked against us. 
Clip and mail the coupon below 


□ One year (4 quarterly issues) only $9.95 

□ Two years, only $18 □ Payment enclosed 

□ Five years, only $45 □ Bill me 


WCOI I want to examine what happened in Vietnam 
I COS from the viewpoint of military history. Begin my 
Charter Subscription to VIETNAM with the Premiere Issue. 


Mail to VIETNAM, P.O. Box 242, Leesburg, VA 22075 | 



Books 


Final volume in a combat historian’s classic tale of 
biography and military history. 

By Alexander S. Cochran, Jr. 



George Marshall was virtual generalissimo of the entire Allied 
war effort in both Europe and Asia. Here, an antiaircraft unit 
scans the sky for potential attackers. 


O n OVERLORD D- 
Day, U.S. Army Ser¬ 
geant Forrest C. Pogue 
waded ashore in the initial 
infantry wave at Omaha 
Beach. But his mission was 
other than combat. Possess¬ 
ing a doctorate in history, 
he was assigned to Colonel 
S.L.A. Marshall’s ETO 
(European Theater) Histor¬ 
ical Section. Combat-histor¬ 
ian Pogue’s task was to 
begin the historical cover¬ 
age of what was to become 
one of the U.S. Army’s 
greatest victories. While 
most American infantrymen 
on the beach chiefly were 
concerned with holding off 
the Germany counterattack, 

Pogue began to interview 
wounded Gls awaiting 
evacuation, obtaining a firsthand view 
of D-Day combat. As the Normandy 
beachhead was secured, he continued 
to move forward with the front-line 
soldiers, interviewing Gls and generals 
alike. Thus did America’s most emi¬ 
nent World War II historian begin his 
lifelong study of this mighty endeavor. 

After V-E Day in 1945, Sergeant 
Pogue returned to England and began 
a study of General Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower’s command, Supreme Head¬ 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF). Within a year, he was a civ¬ 
ilian historian with the U.S. Army 
Office of the Chief of Military His¬ 
tory, where he continued his inter¬ 
views and research. Several years later, 
he published the official history of 
SHAEF, Supreme Command, which 
earned quick acceptance as one of the 
finest volumes in the "green book” 
series, the official United States Army 
in World War Two series. 

The balance and clarity with which 
he treated his complex topic came to 
the attention of the wartime Army 
Chief of Staff, General of the Army 
George C. Marshall. The General then 
selected former sergeant Pogue as his 
authorized biographer. 

The designation was crucial, since 


Marshall long before had determined 
that, contrary to most other World 
War II military leaders, he would not 
write an autobiography of his wartime 
experiences. Rather, he would place 
all his personal papers at the disposal 
of an historian who would combine 
them with the official records to 
develop the full Marshall story. To 
supplement the written record, Mar¬ 
shall would discuss his life with the 
historian. The arrangement was very 
much in character with the unassum¬ 
ing nature of the five-star general, 
while his confidence in and selection 
of Forrest C. Pogue proved to be a 
most fortuitous one. 

Since being designated as Marshall’s 
authorized biographer, Dr. Pogue has 
devoted his life to the study of the 
General, initially as the Director of the 
Marshall Library at Lexington, Va., 
where the General’s personal papers are 
now stored, and then as the Director 
of the Dwight D. Eisenhower Institute 
of Historical Research in Washington. 
During the decade between Pogue’s 
selection and Marshall’s death, the 
two developed a warm personal relation¬ 
ship that resulted in a remarkable series 
of interviews, with the historian probing 
for insights and detail that documents 


and papers could not reveal 
and the General providing 
the rationale and back¬ 
ground essential to the 
story. Additionally, Pogue 
has subsumed himself in 
the documents and records 
of Marshall’s life. 

His mastery of these re¬ 
cords and the related events 
was evident from publica¬ 
tion of the first volume of 
Marshall’s biography. To 
date, he had published three 
brilliant volumes taking the 
General from his early child¬ 
hood days through the per¬ 
iod as World War II Chief 
of Staff. All were critically 
acclaimed as historically 
definitive and popularly 
received as gracefully writ¬ 
ten. And now comes the 
final volume in the series, George C. 
Marshall: Statesman, 1945-1959 (Vik¬ 
ing, 1987, $29.95), which covers 
Marshall’s post-World War II career. 

The decade after World War II was, 
in many ways, an extension of that con¬ 
flict. Many of the issues that spawned 
the war continued to loom ominously, 
still unresolved. No doubt, it was the 
fear that the war had not really ended 
that led President Harry S. Truman to 
call twice upon the experience, judg¬ 
ment, honesty and vigor the World 
War II Army Chief of Staff to deal 
with these issues. Marshall had long 
planned to retire from public service 
when the war was concluded after his 
six-year wartime tour in Washington. 
But Truman gave him only one week’s 
respite after Marshall relinquished his 
Army reins to Eisenhower in November 
1945 by appointing Marshall as Special 
Ambassador to China. For the next ten 
years, he continued to serve his country 
at the top, first as Secretary of State 
and then as Secretary of Defense. 

After his mission to resolve wartime 
problems in China failed, he turned, 
as Secretary of State, to the unresolved 
wartime economic turmoil of Europe. 
From his vision came the Marshall 
Plan, which played a vital part in restor- 
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The American Revolution 
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HENRY LUMPKIN 
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“The Few” were members of the 
RAF who fought and won the 
Battle of Britain in 1940. “Willis’ 
book captures the full fury of the 
Battle of Britain, allowing the 
reader to experience the emo¬ 
tions of the men who fought 
it. Some of the book’s action 
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will find in any literature on war 
or aviation.” - Bestsellers 
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ing the European economy and prevent¬ 
ing World War II from again breaking 
out. Wartime problems persisted in 
Germany and Greece as well as in Pal¬ 
estine and the United Nations organi¬ 
zation. From these problems came 
far-reaching solutions—the formation 
of NATO and various uneasy expedi¬ 
ents fashioned at foreign minister 
gatherings. On all of these issues, 
Marshall left his unassuming but dom¬ 
inant mark before, in 1949, he again 
retired from public service—temporar¬ 
ily, it turned out. 

This respite lasted less than a year— 
just enough time to cope with nagging 
medical problems and begin personal 
reflections—before Truman again 
recalled him for one last responsibil¬ 
ity, this time as Secretary of Defense. 
Postwar unification of the military 
services had gone poorly and what was 
clearly needed was the same detached 
but firm leadership that Marshall had 
provided during the war. In the midst 
of this, the Korean War broke out, the 
Chinese invaded, and General Douglas 
MacArthur was relieved. Again, Mar¬ 
shall’s steady hand proved critical. 

In 1951, he retired for the last time 
with but eight more years to live. He 
began his biography project with Pogue 
while silently enduring the initial rage 
of the MacCarthy era. In 1953, a grate¬ 


ful world acknowledged the Marshall 
Plan with the Nobel Peace Prize. But 
tragically, Marshall’s health began to 
fail. He died quietly in his sleep in 
October 1959 at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital after a stay of almost a year. 

In this last volume, Pogue concludes 
the Marshall story with his usual bal¬ 
anced and sensitive treatment of one 
of the century’s great statesman, mov¬ 
ing gracefully through a narrative of 
the events themselves and discussion 
of Marshall’s impact. Pogue’s focus is 
on Marshall but he never loses the per¬ 
spective of time. Marshall had many 
strengths, but surely one of his greatest 
was never to lose perspective. So, too, 
his biographer. As before, Pogue is as 
fair and just in his treatment of his 
subject as his subject himself was in 
life. Pogue has provided the final 
volume of a classic in biography and 
military history. 


Battle for White Russia: The De¬ 
struction of Army Group Centre— 
June 1944, by Gerd Niepold, Brassey’s, 
1987, $48.00. 

Gerd Niepold’s is an excellent anal¬ 
ysis of the German Army’s greatest 
defeat of World War II. A German 
officer who himself took part in the 
battle, he reveals in clinical detail how 
the Soviet Army, by absorbing all the 


lessons imparted to it by the Germans 
between 1941 and 1943 and deploying 
overwhelming strength on land and in 
the air, operated a breathtaking Blitz- 
krieg in reverse that totally shattered 
the Germans’ central defense in Byelo¬ 
russia and lay bare the way to Berlin. 
In the process a major segment of the 
German fighting machine was deci¬ 
mated, a far greater catastrophe for the 
Germans than Stalingrad. 

Thousands of books have been pub¬ 
lished in America and Great Britain 
about the Normandy landings and the 
fighting in France that took place at 
the same time. Compared with the 
White Russian annihilation battles, 
the West’s land effort was puny. The 
German Army was destroyed on the 
Eastern Front, yet in the West hardly 
anything is known of these titanic and 
epic battles. This volume rectifies a 
huge gap. There are no photographs, 
but, most refreshingly, the book is 
amply supplied with detailed and clear 
maps listing every town fought over, as 
well as illustrating each stage of the 
Soviet onslaught simply and graphically. 

There are some printing errors that 
sloppy editorial work has failed to cor¬ 
rect in the text, but this slipshod work 
does not prevent Niepold’s history 
from being an outstanding study. 

Peter C. Smith 
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Armament 


Continued from page 8 
President agreed, and on July 25, 
1945, Stimson signed the order to 
drop the first atomic bomb on Japan. 

Even as Oppenheimer supervised 
the installation of the final component 
into the Trinity device (Fat Man) at 
Los Alamos on the morning of July 
16, Little Boy, the less complex, ura¬ 
nium projectile weapon, was on its 
way to Colonel Paul Tibbets’ 509th 
Composite Bomb Group on Tinian 
Island. Accompanied by seven secur¬ 
ity vehicles, the bomb began its trip on 
July 14 packaged in a wooden crate 
with one ancillary metal cylinder, and 
was driven from Los Alamos to Albu¬ 
querque. There, it was transferred to a 
C-54 cargo plane for the flight to 
Hamilton Field, Calif., 20 miles north 
of San Francisco. On the morning of 
the Trinity test in New Mexico, the 
bomb, less on uranium subassembly, 
was loaded aboard the cruiser India - 
napolis, and it then sailed for Tinian. 
Ten days later, after a brief interme¬ 
diate stop in Hawaii, Little Boy arrived 
at Tinian, where it was joined by a 
team of Los Alamos scientists with the 
uranium "slug” in its 300-pound lead 
cylinder. Unlike the bomb, the scien¬ 
tists and the uranium subassembly 
flew to the island from San Francisco 
aboard two specially prepared trans¬ 
ports. 

For the next ten days, Manhattan 
Project scientists assembled and tested 
the bomb. On 5 August, Little Boy 
was taken to a specially built loading 
pit in one of Tinian’s taxi-ways and 
the Enola Gay was positioned to 
receive the cargo. Little Boy, weighing 
nearly 5 tons, ten feet in length, and 
tapered from 1.5 to 2.5 feet in diame¬ 
ter, was carefully hoisted into the B-29 
aircraft. The only operation left undone 
was the insertion of the uranium plug 
and two arming devices once the air¬ 
craft was safely on its way toward 
Japan. Although Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, the Manhattan Project’s mil¬ 
itary commander, had opposed in¬ 
flight insertion as unnecessary precau¬ 
tion, he was overridden by scientists 
concerned about safety in the event of 
a crash on take-off. 

At 0245, 6 August, 1945 (Tinian 
time), Colonel Paul Tibbets eased 
Enola Gay off Tinian with its atomic 
cargo and banked to rendezvous with 
escort craft. Fifteen minutes later, the 
uranium plug was inserted in the 
bomb and at 0730, nearly five hours 
after take-off, two red arming plugs 
were installed. Twenty-five minutes 
from Hiroshima, at 0847, Little Boy’s 


electric fuses were tested and the 
bomb was declared ready to be 
dropped. Tibbets ordered his crew to 
"Put on your goggles,” and at 091514, 
the bomb was released. Seconds later, 
Tibbets heard his copilot exclaim "My 
God, look at the sonofabitch go!”— 
although later he wrote in his log 
book, "My God, what have we done?” 
The tail gunner radioed Tinian and 
reported, "Target visually bombed 
with good results.” 

The Enola Gay turned for Tinian, 
her mission completed. 

America’s only remaining atomic 
weapon, Fat Man, arrived at Tinian by 
air on 7 August and like Little Boy was 
joined there by a separate critical 
assembly. Sixty inches in diameter, 
nine feet long, and weighing nearly six 
tons (loaded weight), the implosion 
device was loaded aboard Major Cha¬ 
rles W. Sweeney’s Bock’s Car, another 
B-29, on the evening on 8 August. 

Unlike Little Boy, however, the 
more complex Fat Man was fully 
assembled prior to take-off. Despite a 
faulty fuel pump for the plane’s 
reserve fuel tank, Sweeney eased the 
B-29 off Tinian toward a rendezvous 
point over the island of Yaku-shima. 
Although finding only one other 
bomber, Bock’s Car turned toward the 
primary target of Kokura at 0950. 
After three unsuccessful runs—clouds 
obscured the target area—Sweeney 
decided to attack the alternate target at 
Nagasaki. After a 20-second bomb 
run, Fat Man was dropped at 1150, 
and the crew returned to Tinian after 
refueling at Yontan Field, Okinawa. 

Five days later Japan surrendered, 
and American planners prepared for 
life in the atomic age. The impact of 
strategic bombing during the war 
played heavily on post-war planners. 
Since strategic bombing often was 
credited with bringing down the Axis, 
it was only natural to envision it as the 
logical mission for atomic weapons. 
Besides, in 1947, there was only one 
type of atomic weapon—large, heavy 
bombs—and there weren’t many of 
them. A military planner could count 
on having at his disposal no more than 
13 bombs and less than 15 specially 
trained flight crews to man the Air 
Force’s 30 modified B-29s. 

While the stockpile consisted of 
only one type of weapon in 1947, the 
Air Force had only one organization to 
employ it—the 509th Composite Bomb 
Group (code name SILVERPLATE), 
the same group that dropped the atom 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Based at Walker Air Force Base in 
Roswell, N.M., the 509th was one 
hour’s flying time from its weapons 
stored at Sandia Base in Albuquerque. 
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Today this situation seems untenable, 
but in 1947 it was one of SILVER- 
PLATE’S lesser problems. Although it 
would require several hours to fly to 
Sandia Base and load the weapons, it 
required a specially trained team of 39 
technicians more than two days to 
assemble and test a single bomb. But 
even this was not the worst planning 
problem. Once assembled, the bomb 
was only good for 48 hours before its 
internal batteries became too weak to 
function reliably. 

Beginning in the fall of 1948, and 
coinciding with Lt. Gen. Curtis B. 
LeMay assuming command of the new 
Strategic Air Command, the Air Force 
undertook a dramatic program to 
improve its nuclear capabilities. Before 
that time the entire American stock¬ 
pile consisted of MK III Fat Man 
bombs. It was not until late 1948 that 
the MK IV bomb joined the arsenal. 
The MK IV weighed 10,900 pounds, 
was one inch larger in diameter than 
was the MK III, but equipped with 
improved fusing and safety features. 
But, even with the MK IV, the atomic 
arsenal still had only a single type of 
weapon, the free-fall gravity bomb. 

Under LeMay’s stewardship the Air 
Force acquired 235 additional nuclear- 
capable bombers in the next two 
years, an increase of nearly 800 per¬ 


cent. This growth in capable bombers 
would not have been necessary, how¬ 
ever, if the number of atomic weapons 
had not also grown. Capital invest¬ 
ments in nuclear processing and pro¬ 
duction facilities in the late 1940s 
were beginning to pay dividends. 
When LeMay assumed command of 
SAC in 1948, there were less than 50 
atomic bombs available for his poten¬ 
tial use. By the end of 1950, there 
were more than 450. 

At the end of World War II, U.S. 
atomic-weapons production proceeded 
at a snail’s pace. Severely hampered by 
availability of materials and limited 
facilities, military requirements far 
exceeded the number of weapons. The 
early weapons were large, heavy and 
complex—they required vast quanti¬ 
ties of scarce materials. As technology 
allowed the production of more effi¬ 
cient, smaller weapons, the size and 
complexion of the stockpile began to 
change. Engineers designed warheads 
that used less active material and, as a 
result, a greater number of warheads, 
of a wider variety were manufactured. 
Thus, technology changed stockpile 
philosophy from "This is what I can 
build,” to "What are your (the mil¬ 
itary’s) requirements?” 

On 3 September 1949 an American 
B-29, fitted for weather reconnais¬ 


sance, detected unusually high levels 
of airborne radioactivity 18,000 feet 
above the northern Pacific. Two days 
later, another B-29 detected similar 
radiation between Guam and Japan. 
During the next few days special 
flights of high-altitude aircraft tracked 
the radioactive cloud as it drifted east¬ 
ward. Special air sampling filters 
aboard the aircraft produced startling 
results. The filters held isotopes of 
barium and cerium, products of an 
atomic detonation. 

Six days after the unexpected dis¬ 
covery, the Central Intelligence Agency 
informed President Truman that air 
samples indicated the Soviet Union 
had exploded an atomic bomb. Al¬ 
though the President knew the Rus¬ 
sians were working feverishly on their 
bomb, intelligence sources predicted 
they would not have an operational 
device until 1952. Truman asked 
scientists at Sandia Laboratory, and 
advisers in the Pentagon: "Are you 
sure? Are you sure?” They were—they 
called the Russian explosion Opera¬ 
tion Joe for the Soviet dictator Stalin. 
After additional confirmation, the 
President, on September 23, publicly 
announced the successful Soviet test. 

The news produced both surprise 
and alarm. The Soviets had joined the 
Atomic Club and Truman could no 
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• Cpl. Knobby Clark Brings His Patrol Home. 
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longer rely upon an American atomic 
monopoly to keep them in check. This 
was especially disheartening since 
American intelligence agencies were 
also then in the habit of overestimat¬ 
ing Soviet Strengths and capabilities. 

In addition to improved technol¬ 
ogy, increased tensions with the Soviet 
Union and the successful detonation 
of the first Soviet atomic weapon in 
1949 spurred the growth of the Amer¬ 
ican arsenal. Combined, these circum¬ 
stances fueled President Truman’s 
desire to strengthen national defense, 
and in 1949 he ordered the Strategic 
Air Command to include the concept 
of atomic "retarding attacks” against 
the Soviet Union in its war planning. 

Early the following year, Truman 
formalized his plan for American 
defense with a rearming of the country 
with conventional and atomic wea¬ 
pons. The rearmament effort was 
pursued with a vigor unseen since the 
mid-1940s and resulted in Truman 
directing the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion to secure an "overwhelming 
atomic superiority.” This dictate 
brought new life to one of the Man¬ 
hattan Project’s long-shelved projects, 
thermonuclear weapons, and led the 
way for development of tactical atomic 
weapons. Although the impetus to 
field tactical weapons came from the 



"The bomb will never go off," predicted 
Admiral William D. Leahy—but it did. 


President, the idea for these smaller 
weapons belonged to Oppenheimer, 
who proposed them as alternatives to 
thermonuclear devices and as a means 
to diversify the American arsenal. 

By 1951, technological advances 
had made it possible to reduce the size 
of an atomic warhead (thus making it 
available for new applications) and 
reduce the amount of fissile materials 


required in each warhead. This gave 
Oppenheimer’s group the opportunity 
to diverge from strategic bombing and 
more efficiently put to use increasing 
amount of fissile materials that were 
becoming available. At last, America 
was producing enough material to 
expand the arsenal’s composition and, 
before year’s end, the Air Force lost 
its monopoly on nuclear-weapon de¬ 
livery. With the acceptance of tactical 
weapons, the Army won the mission 
of deploying tactical artillery and atom¬ 
ic-tipped rockets and small missiles. 

In January 1954, President Dwight 
Eisenhower reconfirmed the nation’s 
reliance on atomic weapons and an¬ 
nounced his own New Look policy. 
This strategy relied almost entirely on 
American nuclear superiority and 
massive retaliation to blunt Soviet 
aggression. At the same time, the Pres¬ 
ident authorized the Joint Chiefs to 
include strategic and theater nuclear- 
weapon employment in national war 
plans. _ 

Helped by the 1957 release of the 
top secret Gaither’s Report that warned 
of a growing "missile gap” with the 
Soviet Union, massive retaliation 
remained the bulwark of American 
strategic defense until President Ken¬ 
nedy replaced it with the still-current 
policy of flexible response. □ 
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It’s about time someone took action to memorialize the Solomon Islands battles 
from Guadalcanal through Bougainville. First, the single greatest military action in 
World War II, the Battle for Guadalcanal must be memorialized. 

This battle will remain in military history as significant a battle as Gettysburg and 
Waterloo. Moreover, the Guadalcanal campaign was a six-month intense bloody 
land struggle, vicious air battles, and a series of the most deadly naval actions in 
modern times. Guadalcanal not only brought the invading forces to an abrupt halt 
but initiated their destruction. The Solomon Island Campaign made certain this 
destruction took place. 

First, to memorialize the Marines, Navy, Army, Air Corps, Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marines, and our Allies, plans are being made for a showcase tour of such battle sites 
as Red Beach, Henderson Field, the Ilu River Delta, Edson’s Bloody Ridge, the 
Matanikau River, the Bloody Ridge at Fighter Strip One, Mt. Austen, Cape Esper- 
ance, and other key areas. 

Recently, land at Skyline Ridge on Guadalcanal was purchased from the Solomon 
Island government to build a memorial to honor the entire Solomon Island Cam¬ 
paign and the men and women who served there. 

In addition, the Medal of Honor awardees for valor at Guadalcanal will be memorial¬ 
ized on bronze plaques to be placed at Henderson Field and aboard the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Guadalcanal. Also, all ships sunk to Iron Bottom Bay will be honored 
in a similar manner. Most of all a very impressive monument will be placed at 
Edson’s Bloody Ridge, a memorial of such beauty and grace that it will attract world 
attention. Quoting H.C. Merillat, Author of Guadalcanal Remembered stated; "Gua¬ 
dalcanal will not die out of the memories of this generation. It will endure in honor.” 



Help us memorialize the sacrifice of our comrades in 
arms: our Marines, Army, Navy, Air Corps, Coast 
Guard, Merchant Marines, and our Allies, the Solomon 
Islanders, the Australians, the New Zealanders, the Fiji¬ 
ans, and the New Guinea "Police Boys.” Together we 
defeated the finest our enemy put forth. 

Robert C. Muehrcke, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

President 

The Guadalcanal-Solomon Islands 
War Memorial Foundation 
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Personality 

Continued from page 1 0 
in fact, that in the end his father saw 
fit to resign his commission in order 
to work for the "Plymouth Brethren”— 
a notably stern and tiny sect. 

Missionary and church affairs ac¬ 
cordingly dominated the household in 
which Wingate was raised. Like many 
men of his era and class, Wingate was 
taught at home as a child, in his case 
for largely religious reasons—to keep 
the family faith bright and pure. As a 
result, he went off to "public” school 
thoroughly steeped in Biblical lore. He 
then attended the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy at Woolwich, where he compiled 
an indifferent record, so moody, un¬ 
kempt, and taciturn that on one memor¬ 
able occasion he was singled out for 
special hazing, in the cruel tradition of 
English school life. Wingate took his 
gauntlet at a walk, however, not at the 
customary howling run, and fiercely 
stared his tormentors down—a first 
earnest, perhaps, of things to come. 

However that may be, the future 
Wingate began to come to life only 
when he gained his commission and 
was assigned to the Sudan in 1926. He 
had set himself to learn Arabic, and 
made good progress with the difficult 


tongue. Arabists were always of use, 
and in relatively short order Wingate 
found himself in the Sudanese "bush.” 
He served there, on and off, until 
1933, doing a bit of exploring toward 
the end of his stay, and making the 
beginnings of a name for himself. 

The formative experience of his life, 
however, occurred on his next tour of 
duty in foreign parts. The Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 had decreed a 
"national home” in Palestine for the 
Jews, and then, as now, the Jewish 
presence in the Middle East aroused 
Arab ire. During the period between 
the wars, Britain administered Pales¬ 
tine on behalf of the League of Nations, 
and though the task of peace-keeping 
was not at that time so difficult as 
later, it was plenty difficult enough. 
Because of his background in Arabic, 
Wingate was assigned to the region in 
1936—shortly after landing in Haifa, 
he found himself, to his surprise, a 
Zionist. Indeed, an increasingly pas¬ 
sionate Zionist. Wingate was never the 
man for half measures, but his Zionism 
was something special and quickly be¬ 
came the ruling obsession of his life. 

This was, at the time, an unusual 
position for a British officer to adopt. 
Not that the British were anti-Semitic, 
on the whole. They were just pro- 
Arab. Wingate, however, saw things 


very differently. He believed that the 
Jewish settlers would make first-rate 
soldiers when trained. And he wanted 
badly to train them, a problem. Though 
at the time Galilee was suffering from 
a series of Arab raids—small-scale ter¬ 
rorism and sabotage—British policy 
held that arming the Jews would only 
polarize the situation. A more or less 
underground Jewish defense force, the 
Hagana, had been formed, but in con¬ 
formity with British policy, had done 
nothing to strike back against its ene¬ 
mies. Wingate proposed to change 
things and persuaded his superiors to 
authorize the formation of "Special 
Night Squads.” These were combined 
British and Jewish defense forces pa¬ 
trolling and fighting terrorist bands, 
and in leading them Wingate proved a 
capable trainer and leader of soldiers 
in "irregular” operations. Though the 
Night Squads were disbanded after 
Wingate left Palestine, in a real sense 
they laid the foundation for later Israeli 
military power. 

It was, paradoxically, his Zionism 
which persuaded him to leave Pales¬ 
tine. In 1938 Chaim Weizmann re¬ 
quested Wingate’s assistance as a lob¬ 
byist in London, and Wingate accor¬ 
dingly asked for leave, only to find 
himself, once home, under a cloud for 
his political agitation—most unseemly 
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for a man who held the King’s com- 
mission, and all the more so since it 
was falsely rumored that Wingate had 
openly counseled Jewish rebellion 
against British rule. 

While in London, though, Wingate 
made a contact which was to hold him 
in very good stead. In November 1938, 
Wingate met Winston Churchill at a 
birthday party and impressed him 
favorably, an opinion which would 
prove crucial to the success of Wing¬ 
ate’s later career. 

Wingate’s dream, once the war be¬ 
gan, was to lead a Jewish army against 
Hitler, but his superiors saw to it that 
he was assigned to other, less contro¬ 
versial, theaters. Nevertheless, in 

i Palestine he had gained a modest repu¬ 
tation as a counter-insurgency leader, 
and it was decided to put his talents to 
use in operations against "Italian East 
Africa”—Ethopia. 

British policy was to evict the occu¬ 
pying Italians and restore the Emperor, 
Haile Selassie. Ethiopia was, at that 
time, all but surrounded by British 
colonies (some felt that Ethiopia might 
make a fine British colony, too), and 
the task did not prove inordinately 
difficult. Early in 1941, a multi¬ 
pronged advance was launched from 
Kenya, from British Somaliland, and 
from several places in the Sudan. To 
Wingate fell the honor of taking in the 
Emperor himself, in company, as 
seemed fitting, with a brigade of Ethi¬ 
opian troops under British command. 
This was Wingate’s "Mission 101,” 
soon renamed "Gideon Force,” in 
conformity with Wingate’s abiding 
Scriptural ideals. 

\ In January 1941, Wingate crossed 
into Ethiopia from the Sudan, his 
assignment to disrupt communications 
and tie up Italian troops in the Gojjam 
Uplands northwest of Addis Ababa in 
order to smooth the passage of the 
main British columns operating else¬ 
where. In the event, however, Gideon 
Force more than fulfilled its assign¬ 
ment, and in a series of battles and 
skirmishes taking place in February 
and March at places like Burye, Man- 
kusa, and Debra Markos, Wingate’s 
Ethiopian irregulars all but cleared the 
region before them of Italians. Always 
outnumbered, Wingate’s men bluffed 
and maneuvered to near perfection, 
intimidating and scattering their already 
demoralized foes. By April 6, Lt. Gen. 
Sir Alan Cunningham had swept from 
Kenya through Italian Somaliland and 
taken Addis Ababa itself. On May 5, 
Wingate led the Emperor’s triumphal 
march into the capital—riding in per¬ 
son at the head of the column, literally 
mounted upon a white charger. 

His star had risen very high, and 
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rose even higher a few weeks later 
when at the fortress of Agibar his 
2,000 men forced the surrender of 
more than 8,000 Italian-led troops. 

Wingate was nothing if not suspi¬ 
cious, however, and just as he feared 
that back-handed political machina¬ 
tions would deprive the Jews of their 
promised homeland, he feared that 
imperial ambition would undo his 
work in Ethiopia and leave Haile Sel¬ 
assie as the junior partner in some 
unholy Anglo-Abyssianian consor¬ 
tium. As always, he confided his views 
to paper and, as almost always, his 
outspokenness, not to say rudeness, 
quickly got him into trouble. His 
Ethiopian memorandum was tactless 
even by Wingate’s relaxed standards. 
Few junior officers escape with im¬ 
punity after referring publicly to their 
superiors as "military apes.” Wingate 
was lucky to get off as lightly as he did 
for his indiscretion. 

That is not how he saw it, however, 
and to make matters worse, on return¬ 
ing to Cairo, he was effectively de¬ 
moted, a major again. With opera¬ 
tions in Greece a debacle and Crete 
new-fallen to the Germans, no one 
seemed to care very much what Win¬ 
gate had done in the few months just 
past. And then he succumbed to mala¬ 
ria. Always prone to bouts of depres¬ 
sion, Wingate drifted ever deeper into 
fever and funk. And on July 4, 1941, 
he attempted suicide. 

It is testimony to the high regard 
which he had earned in spite of all— 
and to the great power of his personal 
connections—that Wingate was ever 
reinstated after such a lapse. 

Most helpful to him at this stage in 
his career, preserving him from a tame 
assignment in Dorset as an antiaircraft 
commander, was Sir Archibald Wavell, 
who had known and respected Win¬ 
gate since his days in Palestine. Wavell 
had been transferred from Mediterra¬ 
nean command to the Far East, and in 
February 1942, he decided that he 
needed Wingate. 

By the time Wingate arrived, Ran¬ 
goon had fallen to the onrushing Japa¬ 
nese, but in relatively short order he 
found himself in a congenial position, 
overseeing an already established "Bush 
Warfare School” and training his men 
in north central India for jungle forays 
into Burma. 

Behind enemy lines into Burma, for 
by the summer of 1942, Burma lay 
completely in Japanese hands. The 
British Indian Army, in fact, had suf¬ 
fered the most thorough defeat in its 
long and generally glorious history. 
"Impregnable” Singapore had fallen 
some months before, and India itself 
seemed in imminent peril. A few more 
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Japanese conquests, and the Asian 
Empire would be at an end. The Brit¬ 
ish badly needed a victory—for the 
sake of morale, if nothing else, and to 
quiet the threatening murmurs from 
the great Subcontinent which lay at 
risk. To bequeath independence was 
one thing, to relinquish the country to 
revolt or a foreign foe quite another. 

Wingate was a proven guerrilla war¬ 
rior. Perhaps he could gain some strik¬ 
ing success. That, in any case, seems to 
have been the hope which led to his 
appointment. And in his own way, 
Wingate fulfilled it. He did not exactly 
win a victory in his first Chindit expe¬ 
dition. But he led his men on foot to 
adventures far behind Japanese lines, 
tied up communications for a while, 
did a bit of damage and, best of all, 
managed to get out again with more 
than two-thirds of his men alive and 
present for roll call. He had proved 
that the Imperial Army could come up 
with jungle fighters, could match, or 
nearly match, the Japanese at their 
own game. Under the trying circum¬ 
stances, that was victory enough. And 
Wingate gained corresponding laurels. 

His real success, in short, was more 
geopolitical than military. This is not 
to say that Wingate was not an inno¬ 
vative and able commander—his re¬ 
liance upon radio communication and 
his decision to supply his columns by 
air represented something new and 
effective. It is rather to say that the 
furor that followed his return had 
more to do with politics than with the 
discomfiture of the Japanese. Anything 
other than utter defeat would have 
been most welcome at the time. Win¬ 
gate’s raid did better than that, and 
shone all the brighter for it—shone all 
the brighter at least in England. 

Nearer the front there was controv¬ 
ersy. Most staff officers on the spot 
did not like Wingate in the first place, 
and on purely military grounds, they 
were not much impressed by his feat. 
In that sense they may have been 
wrong, but wrong or not, they certain¬ 
ly—perhaps j ealously—underestimated 
its wider importance. 

Churchill, for one, felt quite other¬ 
wise. According to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Wingate was "a man of genius and 
audacity,” and in England the term 
"Chindit” soon became a household 
word. (Wingate was always careful in 
naming his operations, and the term 
"Chindit” seems to have been chosen 
in commemoration of the intensely 
stylized stone "lions” which preside 
over Burmese temples in order to 
frighten wicked spirits away. The lions, 
in Burmese, are Chinthe, and the idea 
apparently was that Wingate’s men, 
too were Chinthe ). 
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The magnitude of Wingate’s reputa¬ 
tion received stunning confirmation a 
few months after his return from the 
jungle on April 27, 1943. In late July 
he was called back to England, arriving 
in London on August 4. That very 
night he dined with Churchill, and was 
thereupon invited on impulse to ac¬ 
company the Prime Minister to the 
Quadrant Conference in Quebec. The 
party left by sea the following morning. 

In Quebec the presence of Wingate 
proved very valuable to the British. 
The American delegation, always more 
interested in the Pacific theater than 
the British, had been sorely irritated 
by what they perceived as Britain’s 
dilatory performance in prosecuting 
the Far Eastern War. In particular, the 
Americans were irked by the seeming 
unwillingness of the British to mount 
a viable Burma offensive, needed to 
open a supply route to China. The 
British felt that defeating Hitler far 
overrode all other priorities. Neverthe¬ 
less, to preserve Allied amity, some¬ 
thing had to be done in the Far East— 
and the presence of Wingate was a 
tangible reminder that something was 
in fact being done. All the better—at 
least so far as the British High Com¬ 
mand was concerned—was being done 
on the cheap, since Wingate’s Long 
Range Penetration Groups were inex¬ 
pensive and small. 

Conditions thus played into Win¬ 
gate’s hands, and he was at no point in 
his career the man to let a tactical 
advantage slip, either in the field or at 
the negotiating table. He left Quebec 
utterly triumphant over the staff nay¬ 
sayers back in New Delhi, with authori¬ 
zation in the highest quarters for a 
vastly expanded Chindit program enjoy¬ 
ing full American air support. 

Wingate’s second foray into the 
jungle, like his first, originally was 
designed to work as part of a many¬ 
pronged offensive. And again like his 
first, things turned out rather differ¬ 
ently than had been planned. The 
scheme outlined in Quebec and per¬ 
fected at the Sextant Conference in 
Cairo called for an amphibious assault 
on the Andaman Islands, for British 
advances along the coast and in central 
Burma, for a Sino-American offensive 
under General Joseph Stilwell directed 
toward Myitkyina in the north, and 
finally for an advance from Yunnan to 
be conducted by the Chinese troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Wingate’s Special 
Force was supposed to land behind 
Japanese lines in gliders, to cut off the 
railway running from the south to 
Myitkyina near a place called Indaw, 
and to set up a series of "strongholds” 
from which to conduct guerrilla oper¬ 
ations against the Japanese, once again 
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disrupting communications and tying 
up troops. 

At the Tehran Conference in late 
November, however, the amphibious 
operation was dropped in order to 
concentrate power for the Normandy 
invasion. This decision so incensed 
Chaing that he refused to commit his 
Yunnan forces. Furthermore, in March 
1944, the British offensive in Central 
Burma was pre-empted by a major 
Japanese attack at Imphal. The British 
coastal operation and StilwelPs advance 
from Assam, however, progressed 
more or less according to schedule. 
This was encouraging, but even so, by 
the time the main body of Wingate’s 
men was scheduled to depart by air 
(one of his three brigades had begun 
to march in overland), conditions had 
changed so greatly that it took all of 
his ingenuity to keep Chindit II, or 
Operation THURSDAY, from being 
scrapped all together. 

To make matters worse, on the very 
day the glider fly-in was to begin aerial 
reconnaissance revealed that one of 
the three planned landing areas had 
been overlaid with logs of teak. Did 
the Japanese expect an aerial attack in 
the region? For a time it looked as 
though they did, but after some fever¬ 
ish consultation, it was agreed to accept 
the risks and go ahead with the opera¬ 
tion, forgoing the overlaid field. It was 
a daring decision—and thoroughly 
justified by the event. Quite a few 
gliders were lost on the way in, and 
more of them crashed in the process 
of landing, but the Japanese were taken 
by surprise, and by mid-March 1944, 
Wingate’s men were well established 
in their planned bases. 

They thereupon began to venture 
out. On March 18, 77 Brigade, under 
Lt. Col. Michael Calvert, succeeded in 
cutting the railroad line to Myitkyina, 
and on March 24, 16 Brigade, under 
Brigadier Bernard Fergusson, began the 
last phase of its march toward In¬ 
daw—finally taken on April 27. 

It was at just this point, on March 
24, 1944, with Operation THURS¬ 
DAY still in its opening stages and the 
Japanese offensive at Imphal moving 
toward its climax, that Wingate flew 
off to meet with Colonel Cochran at 
Lalaghat. No one knows precisely what 
went wrong. Perhaps the storms re¬ 
ported in the area were worse than 
expected. Perhaps it was Japanese 
fighters. Whatever happened, the 
charred debris of Wingate’s B-25 was 
discovered on a hillside a few days 
later. It had crashed with such terrible 
force that parts of the bomber were 
driven some 18 feet into the earth. 
The resulting inferno had left little of 
the hapless crew and passengers. But 
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recognizable even so were the black¬ 
ened remains of a military pith helmet. 
Such was the fiery end of Orde Win¬ 
gate, at all stages of his career a fierce 
and fiery commander. 

Sad to say, the Chindits themselves 
did not long outlast him as an organ¬ 
ized force. In May 1944, the hard-won 
Chindit strongholds were evacuated 
by air, and until its disbandment later 
that year, Wingate’s Special Force was 
obliged to fight under the harsh, 
anglophobic overlordship of Ameri¬ 
can General Joseph Stilwell. Not many 
Chindits were left on their feet—Win¬ 
gate’s brave dreams found their con¬ 
clusion in bitterness and disappoint¬ 
ment, not in a triumphal march 
through Bangkok and Hanoi. 

In a strictly military sense, it hardly 
can be denied that at least Wingate’s 
Burmese operations failed to live up to 
his extravagant hopes. Does that mean 
he was a military charlatan, all bluff 
and bluster without substance? Many 
have thought so. But the evidence is 
mixed. Wingate really did achieve 
something—several things, in fact. 

First, it was Wingate who proved 
the British could match the Japanese 
in the jungle, and, in some measure, it 
was he who showed them how. Again, 
his exploits were crucial in terms of 
civilian morale, both in India and in 
Britain. Wingate was, furthermore, an 
unquestioned pioneer in the matter of 
air supply of ground forces and, on his 
second Burma mission in the air eva¬ 
cuation of wounded troops. There is, 
likewise, no doubt of the potency of 
behind-the-lines action, though in this 
respect, as in others, Wingate often 
overstated his case. 

In sum, if as his detractors have 
claimed, Wingate was little more than 
a man who found himself in the right 
place at the right time, he was also, 
and to his credit, precisely the right 
sort of man to do the job that then 
needed doing. 

As he rests at Arlington Ceme¬ 
tery—the result, by wartime rules, of 
his having died in an American plane— 
he would, no doubt, be pleased to 
know that had he only lived a bit 
longer, another greater job would have 
been his. By 1947 the Jewish army he 
once envisioned had come into con¬ 
crete being. And, according to those 
who governed the fledging Israeli 
nation, when the post-war crisis of 
independence came, Wingate would 
have been commander of the new 
force. That is, perhaps, the most per¬ 
suasive testimonial to the worth of his 
military skills. For there, beyond 
question, Wingate was right—the Is¬ 
raelis proved, when trained, to be 
formidable soldiers indeed. □ 
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been his. By 1947 the Jewish army he 
once envisioned had come into con¬ 
crete being. And, according to those 
who governed the fledging Israeli 
nation, when the post-war crisis of 
independence came, Wingate would 
have been commander of the new 
force. That is, perhaps, the most per¬ 
suasive testimonial to the worth of his 
military skills. For there, beyond 
question, Wingate was right—the Is¬ 
raelis proved, when trained, to be 
formidable soldiers indeed. □ 
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If You Enjoy Military History, You’ll Love Our 1988 Calendar 


W hen did it happen? The 
first bombardment of 
Fort Sumter that started 
the American Civil War? Rebellious 
Mark Antony’s death in the arms of 
Cleopatra? The capture of the French 
knight Bayard? The action that left 
America with no operational carriers 
in the Pacific? 

For answers to these and more than 
100 similar questions from the pages 
of military history, all you need is the 

Military History Magazine 1988 
Calendar. 

Colorful and informative, here is 
military history at your fingertips 
throughout the year. Week by week, 
here are the personalities and events 
that form the world’s history of mil¬ 
itary endeavor. 

What happened the first time Eddie 
Rickenbacker took to the air on a 
combat patrol in France during World 
War I? What was the occasion for the 
"Great Sortie” from Paris in the 19th 
century? Who was Arabi Pasha? 

You’ll find all these answers, plus 
much more in our 1988 Calendar. 
Not many, for instance, will recall the 
Battle of Rocroi and the Great Conde’s 
victory there. Or the ambush of a Brit¬ 
ish supply column at Tondeman’s 
Woods (Second Carnatic War). Or 
the date of the Luftwaffe’s bombing of 
Coventry. Or what the 9th Bengal 
Cavalry accomplished at Meeanee on 
February 17, 1843. 


Beautifully Illustrated! 

The Military History Magazine 
1988 Calendar is large—1454* x 22" 
when open—and is beautifully printed 
in full color on thick, glossy paper of 
the highest quality. And we’ve design¬ 
ed it to be functional, with plenty of 
room tor your own notations and 
appointments. 

What a Great Gift! 

Christmas and the start of a new year 
will be here sooner than you think. 
And what better gift for friends and 
relatives than the Military History 
Magazine 1988 Calendar? We’ll be 


glad to send the Calendar directly to 
the recipient, including a card with 
your name. Just check the box on the 
coupon below. 

It’s Easy to Order! 

Use the coupon below, or send us the 
information on a separate sheet of 
paper. Payment of $9.95 for each 
Calendar (First Class postage included) 
must accompany your order. Sorry, 
no Credit Card orders. 

Canada and overseas please add $ 1 
per Calendar. Payment must be in 
U.S. funds. 

Make checks to: Military History. 


YES! Please send the Military History Magazine 1988 Calendar to 
the address(es) below. I have enclosed $9.95 for each calendar. 

Amount enclosed: $ —--- 

□ A Gift For: □ A Gift For: 

Name ___ Name —-- 


Address . 

City _ 

State - 


- Zip_ 


Your ni 


Address _ 
City__ 


Zip 


Mail to: Military History Calendar, P.0. Box 242, Leesburg, VA 22075 


























Turn For Home 
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A Limited Edition Aviation Print 

A Lockheed U-2C Reconnaissance Aircraft of the 35th "Black Cat” Squadron of the Nationalists Chinese Air Force 
evades Surface-to-Air Missiles at the deepest point of mission penetration over Southern China, July 1966. 


Image Size 24% x 1714, Print Size 30% x 25 
Price: Signed and numbered $90.00 Numbered and unsigned $45.00 
A fine art, limited edition historical aviation print of 1000 by Shigeo Koike 

In the high-flying world of aerial espionage, the enigmatic Lockheed U-2 is unique. Created under a cloak of secrecy 
and intrigue at Lockheed’s Burbank, California, "Skunk Works,” by the design team of Clarence L. "Kelly” Johnson, 
no other reconnaissance aircraft has accomplished so much over so long a period. 

In this painting, aviation artist Shigeo Koike collaborated with a veteran U-2 pilot of the 35th "Black Cat” Squadron, 
Nationalist Chinese Air Force, to portray as accurately as possible, one of his pilot’s most harrowing flights. On this 
particular mission, accomplished in July 1966, the Nationalist Chinese Air Force Pilot, codenamed "Spike,” banked his 
aircraft over his objective, a military complex in South Red China, to avoid a barrage of Surface-to-Air Missiles. The 
mission accomplished, the pilot is turning for home to egress the mainland and recover at his base after eight hours in 
the air altogether. 

Each limited edition print also includes a descriptive, numbered certificate of authenticity. This latter historic 
document is individually signed by both the artist and the pilot, and is itself suitable for framing. 


To order, send check or money order to: 

Concorde-America Corporation 

1350 Beverly Road, S-l 15/241 
(202) 835-1736 









